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PREFACE TO THE attCOND EDITION 


Hy rrof. JJanosvar. Diss, Uh.E. (Illinois, 

U.S.A.), College of Engineering and Technology, 
* ^ •Jgidahpui, Calcutta. 

Whfle writing th^ preface to the second edition 
" f ’i'h’ofessor Sarkar’s Grccflngs to Young India at 
the .Suggestion rf)f the ])ubHsh4rs I should mention 
tliat these ‘‘messages of {?ultural\\nd socia>reconstruc- 
tioiE’ were treated, as heretical Vy the jmblic while 
they were first ^ piiljlished dhring the period from 
Sejdembor 1925 to January 1927. It is to ])e observed 
that many of these ideas have now been accei)tcd by 
the intellectual classes as almost the first postulates 
in regard what may be called, iy Dr. Sarkar^s own 
words, the *^^einaking of Indii^’A Other parts of 
this book wiir*appeaf in dueAcourse. But this the 
Part I. is espociaH^' valuable as indicating a landmark 
in the evolution of \iontemp(frary • Didian thought. 
In tin’s work are to be fV^^ul, further, some of the 
ci^Tacte/4.stic expressi'iw^''” o.f Sarkarism regarding 
Eastland West. • 

One of Dr. Sarkar’s plans as given out in 1!^25, — 
chapter I. of this book, — t‘onvsisted in the promotion of 

- -V 

For the cvolutfon of Sarkarism sec B. C. Dutt^s brochure, 
Fundamental Problems and Leading Idcas^in the Worls of 
Proj. ]}. K. Sarkar (Calcutta, 1932) as well as extensive studj^ 
entitled Conilietlng Tcndmcics w Indian Economic Thought 
(Calcutta, 1934). 
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cultural sympathy between East and West. It is a 
matter for satisfaction to many of us that this plan 
is being realized to a certain extent through several 
scientific and social ia.''titutions establishetj by him- 
self at Calcutta since then. They arc as follows : 

1. jBaiffj I ijo, , T)hana*^y ijjian Pari shat (Bengali 
Institute of Econoinics), est. 1928. 

2. **Antarjati7i Ban.rjaP Parishat (^Tntornai icnal 
Benghr’ Institute), est. 1982. 

8. Pangiya Jnvmanx Vidya Sain sad (Bengali 
Society of German C^ilture), est. 198/1. 

4. ^‘Kiilikatay ; MaldahaP Samiti (“Malda in 
Calcutta^’ Society), /est. 1988. 

5. Bangiya Samdj Vijnari Partshai (Bengali 
Institute of Sociology), CvSt. 1987. 

0, Bangiya Parishat (Bengali Asia A(*a- 

deiny), est. 1988. 

7. Bangiya Dante Sahha ( Bengay. Dante So- 
ciety), est. 1988. ^ /'• 

A num])er oi: welj^qualitie(\ llesea:rch Fellows is 
assoofated with most of these institi* tioiis, iiiid among 
other things a sy^mprftjietic und^^rstanding of Western 
achievements and ideals i^^imed at in and through 
their researches, discussio^sjyf.d ijublicatipns^ • 

Calcutta, 

June, 1938 



PUBLISHERS’! PREFACE 

Interviews and' Addresses 


The ' j)resent publication eojisista mostly ot 
:^iyerview» witk.Prof essor Kenoy Kumar Sarkar tliat 
have aj)T^j^r€K:l fn the daily papers and reports of 
somjB of ihe addressees delivered by him since his 
r dtirn to India. 

‘ Mr. Sarkar left India on Ap|ril 8, 1914 and came 
back after eleven years a»d a hall landing at Bombay 
on September IS, 1925. 1 

Bengali Works on the Modern World 

The results of Mr Sarkar's investigations abroad 
have been published in Bengali in the following 
volumes: (1) Lgypt (1915, 210 pages), (2) Great 
Britain and Ireland (1910, 580 pages), (8) The Great 
AVar (1915,^^30 pages), (4) The ^United States of 
Americai (1922^, i 824 pages). ^ • 

The conten^ of otlfer volumes haVe appeared in 
the journals are at present in the course of 

publication in book^fortii. The{^^ volumes are given 
over to (1) Japan (dOif^iyu^es) , (2) ChjPiia (about 500 
pages), (3) France (about^2yi)0 pages), (4) Germany 
amt^tLstrja (about 550 (5) Switzerland (about 

10(^i)%ge8), and (0) Itajy (about 200x)ages). 

In these ten volumes the author has attempted a 
survey of j 3 resent-day tendencies in industry, science, 
education, literature, art, and social service. 

A work ai thisjperiod deals with current history 
on the basis of Frmich, German and Italian sources. 
It is known as Ditniyar Ahhaica (320 1926). 

Pax)ers on The Dawn of Neic Russui (about 100 
pages), basejd on German, have been published in 
the journals. 
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^ Bengali Boo4i on Chint^se Civilization 

. ^\n additional volume in Be^ig’ali whicdi, however, 
does not beleiif? to the travels series, is entitled* The 
.4. B, C . of Chinese Civilization (250 pages) and has 
been published in* 19 28. f 

Translafio^s in Bengali * 

During the sam^ period 3J*r. Sarkar has |>re])ared 
the Bengali translation of*(i) the historical seelioji of. 
Frederick Tjist\s Notional S}jstcJKi * Pol liTcoi 

Econo tntj (150 pages), (2) Laf^,rgue’s E volUtion (jf 
Propcvl}! (250 pages), and (8) lhigcds\s F 
(N'ns and State (841)1 pages). Tlie third is a^-eae^, 
out; the two others, lublished in th(f ^^lagazines, are 
awaiting iTubIicatio]| as hoofs. 

Another Bengali Bo^k 

Hindu. Raster (radon (88t? pages) is another 
Ihuigali book (just published), prepared by the author 
while al)road. It deals witli the morphology of 
ancient Hindu states. 

Studies (in English) in Comparative Culture- 
History and Sociology 

• . t 

Outside of tly^se Bengali writings* Mr.’ vSarkar’s 
literae-y activity whife travelling 3i^\s})o risible for 
the following volume^p in Ihiglisli 

(1) (^hincs€ Rehgum. thn:»j^jh Hindu iJi/es (lOKi, 
Shaugliai 3()3 pages) ^ 

(2) Hove ill Hindu nre (1910, J^ok^TTr^Oh 

pages) . • 

(8) The Folh-Element' in Hindu Culture (1917, 
London, 882 pages) 

(4) Hindu Aidiie^enients in Eaio^t Science (1918, 
New York 95 pages) 

(5) Hind'um^lrt: J ts hurnamsm and Jioaenusw, 
an introductory essay (1920 New York). 

(i\) The Posif ivo Backfjrouiid of Hindu Sociology, 
Book II (Political) Par^, I (1921, Allahabad, 120 
])ages). 
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(T) llic PolMca^. Institutions and Tlicorics of 
the Hindus (192‘J, Leipzig', 2(>0 pages) * ^ 

GS) Th c Fi/turishb of Yourifj Asia (1922, Lei^Tzig*, 
409 pages) I 

(9) • The Aesthetics cf Young 1 tidia (1923, 
Calcutta 120 pages). 

(i()) T/i.e Positive ^Bo^kgroiui-d of Tlindw Socio- 
logy ^ ' Book II, l*art II, Vvitl^, an apjjendix on 
[lirK]u*Bolit;cs in ItaHaiB’ (120 pages. Allahabad 

A Volume of Verse 

^rhe Blis^of a Moment (BotVon, 1918) is a volume 
of verse by Mr. Sarkar^coiitainf ng seventy live j)oems 
in live ])arls. 

Frencifand German Writings 

A book in German by Mr. Sarkar is entitled Die 
nsd nseha m u.n g dcs Indcrs (1!123, Leipzig, 91 
l)ages). k)ne of iiis lectui-es delivered in .Brench has 
ii].>])eared the Stances cl Ti-oraioc dc. VAcademie 
des s(‘Lene^.\ morales ct politTqaes (I uly-August, 
1921). .Uthei’s are still in niinifscript. 

Three on PosL^ar Eur-Amejrica 

r?ii conteiiiiiorar^^jiioblems Mr.* v^iaikar's work in 
binglish while in EuiT)*.i^^ comprises three volumes. 

< VncT'is The Politics of Bound a ms and Tcndcnc tes in 
International Relat'^oiis (Calcutta, 1920,350 pages). 
The second is known as Bihlio graphical, Cultural 
and> Educational News from A incrica, FrancCy 
(jrcrinany and Italy (354) ])ages). And the third is 
Econotni^ Development : T>napshots of World 
Movements in ^ C ommerce. Economic Legislation^ 
Pndustrialisnh and Technical Ed m-aiion (Madras, 
192(>,450 pages). The first and the third are already 
out. The contents of the second volume appeared 
mostly in4he Collegian (Calcutta). The book is in 
tl^e press. 
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Editor, Commercial News 

this oonnection it need be fnentioneil llial Mr. 
Sarkar was “^(litor of Counncrci al Ncu's^ Berlin 
(1922-1923). It was an o/* an of India's opportunities 
in foreig-n tratle published by the Indoeiiropaci srhc 
H an (I el s(jc sells chaff, 

Contributions to this Hindi Aj. 

Finally, an item of Mr. Sarkar's literary ^work^ in 
the coii.^se of travels consisted in tlie pre^^arai ion dt 
letters for tlie Ay, the Hindi daily of Benares,' since 
the bogdnninj^ of 1921. *• • 

Social and ^luitural Documents 

Some of the socitH and cultural ex])erii‘nces of 
Mr. Sarkar in foreio-i- countries are embodied in the 
documents, a few of' wliich are rep^odiuoMi in llie 
following* i>ag’es. 

Invitation from the University of California 

‘H'uiversity of California 
(Jffice of tlie l^resident 

^ Berkeley, Xovem^ er 29,191(> 

^^My dear Professor Sarkar : 

liQve th^e honour to invite' you to 
deliver a yuiblic lecture* at the Fnivei *’^y of Caliior- 
nia upon the evening of Monday., D'.cember 4. liooiu 
101, California, Hall * has beeM reserved for this 
occasion. Notices of the l^'o-ure will lie ])ublished 
and the yiublic will 15e invited. 

‘^Let me thank you oir behalf of the TTniversj^^ 
for your willingness to lecture before us. 

Faithfully yours, 

Bcnj. I. Wheeler,” 

Interviewed by the New York Times 

Mr. Sarkar evas interviwed by the dailies of New 
York and other American cities on problems of 
world-culture. Here follows the facsimile of a page 
of the Xeiv Yorh. Times (March 11, 1917), containing 
Mr. Sarkar ’s views : — 











Ci^'cular of Professors Dewiy and Seligman 

Vj-ofossors Dewey and vSelignmii took interest in 
Mr, Sarkar's* investigations and issued a eircular 
to their colleagues in the idit¥erent Universities and 
Academies of tlie United, Stales. The circular is 
thus worded : 

‘^Columbia Universiiv m the City of Xew York 

January 4, 1938 

^^The undersigned take great pleasune in bringing 
to the a ttention of college and University ‘rc‘iiHi.orities 
a knowledge of tlie presence in this country of jNlr, 
Benoy K. Sarkar. Mr. Sarkar is a dislingtusiied 
Indian scholar who lips written a number of note- 
Tvorthy books on both riental and occidental subjects 
connected with ]) 0 ^itics, economics, sociology, 
education and religioil. An ariicle.by him has been 
accepted for early phblicatiou iif tlie Political 
Science Quarterly, and he is to deliver two lectures 
on oriental political theory at Columbia this spring. 
He has given two lectures at Clark University. \Ye 
quote from Professor H.ankin8 of that institution : — 

‘‘The lecture was one of the most interesting and 
suggestive I have heard in a long time. The man’s 
scholarship is very* broad and exact. He is a 
philosopher and poet as well as an historian. ^ * 

he is Undoubtedly ma^iter of materild 'bnough with 
which a larger numbef ,of Americaa^ students sliould 
be familiar. He has a strong personality and fine 
presence and will not fail b^Hfommand respect.” 

“We are glad to be*^ able to subscribe from 
personal knowledge to the truth of these statemen:^. 
Especially in these troublous times when a broader 
knowledge of oriental and occidental relations is 
desirable we should unhesitatingly urge the 
authorities of our educational institutions to afford 
their students an opportunity of coming into contact 
with so distirkguished a representative of the 
intellectual life of the Orient. * ^ 

*TSd) Jhon Dewey 

Professor of Philosophy i 

Edwin R. A. SeUgman 
Me Vicker Proleesor of Political Economy’' 
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Contributing EcUtor 

The following lettetf* tells its own tale : 

‘‘The Journal of Race^Developmo^it 
l^ublished at Clark TJfiiversity 

W or c e sil:^ r , M as s ae h us et t s . 
June 9. 1919 


‘^Dear Professor SarCar, 

. “It lias givej;i us such • pleasure to x)ublish your 
recent iif the J onrnal of Raco Develop rne7it 

that editors extend a cordial invitation to you 
to ‘accept the position of one of the contributing 
oditorf-s of the Journal. Yf)u will notice that 
President ShinTey Hay and, myself have the 
immediate responsibility for the^publicatidn. * 

“If this invitation is agreeab’ie to you, will you 
kindly let me kwow* and I believe there will be time 
to have your name aSded for this coming July issue. 

Very Sincerely Yours 

Sd. G. 11. Blakeslee.'’ 

Letter from the Italian Economist 

^ Senator Pantaleofii 

♦ • 

“IloTiia» il JO. ii.* 1920 
4 Yta Giulia 

“My dear ^i^essor, 

“I have your artic+.^v on ci^aft-gilds and gild 
merchants and given immediately orders for its 
phkUcation in the Giqrriale degli EcoiiomistL 

“I thank you heartily to have thought of us and 
will gladly x)ublish anything from your pen. 

“I thought tjiis article was J)est placed in a purely 
scientific Aview like the GiornaJe, If you were to 
honour us with ^)olitical (broadly political) articles 
I would have them inserted in a politTcal review like 
Politira or Vita Italiana, 

Yours 

Sd, Maneo Pantaleoni.” 
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, Societe d Economie PoNtique and Indian 
Economists 

Mr. Sarkar, 'who was elected by the Socieic 
(I'EcoiiotnicPoliti que of as one of their .mcm hrcs 

cor rc.'^ pond ants, received^ from their President, Yves- 
Guyot, a letter desiring to be in regular communi- 
cation with the ^economists ♦-of India. The letter 
reads in tlie original as follows: 

‘‘Paris, le 20 fevrier 

^ ‘ ‘ A M o 11 s i en r Be no tj K u m a r \'^a r n /- 

“Mon cher collogue, 

“Nous sommes b'os heureux de voiis ccjinjiter 
parmi les membre^ de la Societe^ d'Economie 
Politique. » La science ecoii'omique est une science 
iiiternationale, comif.e Parithmetique et la geometrie. 
Les froiilieres ne deliinitent pas les ^verites qu’elle a 
acqiiises et celles qu^elle recherche. Ce n’est i)as 
d'elle qiPon peut dire : Verite en decii ties Pyrenees, 
erreur au dela. Ce qui est vrai ii Ihiris Pest egale- 
ment a Bombay ou Calcutta. 

“Les physiocrates francais du XVIIIe siecle 
sont les veritables ^ondateurs de la science econonii- 
que, et Hume et Adam Smith n^orit pasriiie Pinfluence 
qu’ils avaient e^ercee ^sur eux.^^ dean-Baptiste Sa}', 
Frederic Bastiat, Pa^'i Leroy-Beauli^^^" ^ont maintenu 
leurs traditions que r5^j)resente la Societe d^l^htonoiuie 
Politique de Pijris. * 

“Nous serious tres hcujpcc/x d’entrer en communi- 
cation reguliere avec les economistes de Plnde. 
Nous sommes convainciis qiie les echanges dih^.ees 
qui en resulteraieiit seraient utiles an i)rogres de la 
science ecouoinique. 

“Les faits qui vienpeiit de se derouler qnt i)rouTe 
que son importance ne cessera de grhndii/ La plus 
grande partie des calamites (jui rrftligent le monde 
proviennent de^ Pignorance des lois seientitiques 
qu^elle a degagees. 

“Bien a vous, 

^ Yves-Guyot, 

P resident de la Societe Econo rule PoliiiqvcP 
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Lectures at* the University of Paris;» 

On the invitation of the University of 
Mr! Sarkar delivered a course of ^ix lectures in 
French at the Faculty offXaw. The following is a 
l)art ot the letter authorizing him to open the course : 

, “ U n i V er site d ¥ ar i 
“Faculte ^le iSroit 

Paris, le 22 fevrier 1921 
* “MoKjieur le Professeur, 

Phonneur de vous informer qiie 1(5 conseil 
de FUniversite de ^^aris, par application de Particle 
.T'. du Decret du 21 juillet 1817, et conformement a 
PaVis de la Fi^culte de droit, \ous a autorise dans la 
stkince du % fevrier v- ouvrir a la (Jite Ihiculte, 
])endant les mois de fevrier et de mars 1921 un cours 
libre sur le suj^t suivant : ^'^Le droit public des 

Ilindous : Ettide ^sur les institutions politiques de 
PInde ancienne.- ’ ^ * 

’‘Veuillez agreer, monsieur le professeur, Passu- 
raiice de mes sentiments tres distingues. 

Pour le Doyen 
Le Secretaire de la Faculte 
Chtfpuis^h 

President Appeli^a Message to the 
^ InteNectuais'of InVia « 

President ^^npell of ihf University . of Paris 
imnded a letter^<?^er to M*i*. Sorkar inviting' tlie 
Indian savants to c^o^'vjrate with the intellectuals of 
France. The message* runs tliifs : 

' “Cabinet c%u K-ecteur 

• “Paris le 9 fevrier, 1921 

“Clier monsieur Benoy Kumar Sarkar, 

“C'esi du fond du coeur que j’envoie aux savants 
et aux eki^idianis hindous P e:?#pression des aifectueuses 
sympathivs Ties prof esse urs et des eleves de 
PPniversite de* Paris. Nous travaillerons avec eux 
aux progres d’une culture liuniain^ mise desormais 
a.u service de la liberie et de la justice. 

P. Appeil 

de Plnstitut deFram;e, Kecteur de I’Universite 
(fe Paris.'* 



At the French Acaf|enries 

Mr. Sarkar was rijceived at the Academies of 
two different occasions and Iiad to address 
two different groups of ‘^forty immortals'’ in French. 
The following photograph > exhibits two repoivts in 
the Debate and a letter of invitation from the master 
of music, M. Charles ‘%7idor, secreta^jy of the 
Academic ches Beau, Arts <■ 
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A L^mSTITOT ' 

Acadeale 4 m Sdeoccs noralM 
ct politl^oe* 

M.^yca«Caes,sder«ta]rfipirpAUiclr^9n.34 
lUtOM <t'ua« tatlre du difMMur <U U 
Mi«ihdqa« d« BayrotK.i (wdde f«r l« 

(puT«rBe(aect po.QF rdplMro i* , 

utl^p&ttir* C4 r« <iirt.isaii.o fr«apaMi oa 
, c«lt« Jbibtiotb6qu« lait a|)tie{«ii 
iu>urr«ad« AuiPUascoeAt* «t a»i«^«Ai 
« lAdaddni* dti •eitact* « orates «% 9cU* I 
UoMs Mur «arl6bl< aoa fsndt. 

daBvifits. dirvcisur dfl i’AesMf'iu 
ai 40Ul.aasb«4 (lade) (ait *fM potAmacltu* 
Ue» auttilds: « ta d^iatosnUa intacu* • : 
il .tif uoaxpgsd duiasutaj^isas psUUqoss 
4as tadlau st queiques iraiU do 

t« •itUteatlM iM04* «n CM qui coaesras 
la m puMtaM *t *9 droil coesiteuiiaaaal : 
m OsMiki BaoM. daos CEurapt da laaTsa 
«ga «• I'aMdaa II a y a pas a« 

, uas csa>« mstiuiioa doa( oa oa rtnaata 
ta oralatyva oa la raptadaellaa osS lat^. < 
Ct ala pMdaat ufis »«riadte<|uU%aa44a I 
Fdrtcteaaa Qaala. .1 

M. 8so«yKucnr Ssrkar uas.M aai«IUr *( 
Iks roustsi mdam d<ts dlrsn orgaaiaoiaa 
dEtai quiaot aacadra (c» grdailsa oiolU* 
•aiioos peadrx cans loafoo pagoda it U 
inoatrs qcs pour pativofr aublirdsa ca»« . 

e nteaas tarUaMsffls.u scUa^«a'» i*C 
It faira apsttaction dMcoadlUoas diad* 
rates da la civIllsaUoa d'avlaurd’auT qol 
ast la terno do favpluUtfli Utdaatrlalia 
•OBsads pac la ddaauoerta da ia machioai 
vapatur at aaalyser obJaativeMaat abseiM 
dao padaomaosa awoias, soetout at 
tiUguaa a aariaifardaaa i« paste, r 
& Casiitd aocrel* PAcad4«alo ditputa U 
ppepasiuao aat qaajqaaa^Qaa da an 
aaaibras. pfoposltioa teJea Uqaaua las 
saaaaaode la Cdmpafala saftlaat lOSat^ 
reapuat ebaqua toada do la aoqi aa 39 
sapteoibra. Gaita propoitllda aai rapaaii 
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Acsdetcin dUa Bcfcav**^** 

M. Iteaoy /umtT Ssrttr dofiosjoeuira 
' ' * .I'l.na siiMia *uf " f'asthSliqi*'* hipdouo 

^ .. U inis S? ttW d*bord. tit fait , 

' ^JSre*ei!urdV •*'»«» huttslsas crtiw 
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jjAu. S’*;?;,?, "da^u;" • 

SSa*teS» ifiote,' hiJrHivq^ia* « f 



At the* University af Berlin 

The University gf‘ jierliii invited Mr. Sarkaj;T"’ 
lectul'e under the auspices of Ausland.'itudicti, A 
lecture avus delivered in German. The notice issued 
on this Sccasiori by the University *(8 Uebruary, 
is reproduced below in a f^-W.mile (p. xii) : 

Voice recorded m the Imp^erial Library 

A tlir^e-iiiiftute S])eecb* in English was prepared by 
Mr. vSiy‘k'a\Mit t]?e rcMjuest of the ""Sound** DivViion of 
the. State (Imperial) Library at Berlin. The follow- 
ing’ letter from Brofessor Alois Brandi conveys this 
re(]i*est. : • 

"" Ihigdisc^hes Sciuiiu^r der Universitaei Berlin 
' . ’ 2i. ii. 1922 

""Ilocli 4 ?eehrter II twrM^ro lessor ! 

""Euer Ihr'c'u ai‘usserst iiiloressanteii Vortrag‘ sen- 
det Ilmen das Seminar nicht nur den Ausdruck des 
l)ankes iind dcr liewunderung' ; er soil auch in Wort 
und Gewalt wrewigt werden. Her Direktor der 
Lautabteilung in der Staatsbibliothek, Professor I3oe- 
g*en, ersucjjLt Sie mil mir am 8. Maerz — wenn Ihneii 
dieser Tag'*’ yasst — in meinem Se?uinar den ITauptteil 
Hires Vortra'ges etw 8 — 4 Mifluteu lang^, in die 
Sprechmaschine Odt^ii zu sprvehen niiid sich zugleich 
X)hotogTaphiere^,zu lassen. i- * 

" "luzAvischen g^yesst Sie vorzueglicher Iloch- 
achtung^hr ergebens1;er 

A. LTlANDi.’’ 

% In resxionse to this l^»tt(?r. Mr. Sarkar read his ines- 
sa^ through the Octeon machine under the directions 
of Professor Doegen in order that it might be ""vere- 
wigt” (i.e. made permanent). The speech runs as 
follows : ^ 

Message of Young India 

During the last few decades aesthetic ap^ireciation 
has been obsessed by pseudo-scientific theories of cli- 
mate, race and religion. The science of criticism has 
managed \o construct a geography of artistic tempera- 
mpcnt, and men and women have been taught to inter- 
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pret art-iaeai3 ana art-motives in terms of latitude 
and long'itude. The most notorious of these ^nthrop- ^ 
ological demarcations of the art-sphere is the dis^’&i.- 
tion lietween occidental and oriental zones. 

But^hat do we learn from an pbjective examina- 
tion of the world’s great clajigics? 

The Vislivamitras of ^e Hii^du Piiranas have 
undertaken tlie same Tftanic conflicts with the powers 

that be ti*s have the Prometheuses*of Hellas. 

• 

In A til air i: a man declares his amUition to 

tliQ Earth in the following manner : ^‘Mighty am I, 
Sdf^erior by name, upon the earth, all conquering am 
I, * (completely conquering evt?ry reign !” liuropean 
7.c}t(jeist ha^ never bepn more aggressive or ener- 
gistic. 

In Virgil’s Aoncid and Kalidasa’s Raguvarnslui 
tlie student of world literature will find the identical 
philosophy of national and imperialistic chauvinism. 

Nor is there anything distinctively occidental in 
IhlTiiund Spen^r’s eulogy of tumiierence in the Faerie 
(^neciie, in Molii^re’s humour in TAEtouTcLi, or 
Goethe’s “godless curiosity^ in Faust, The trouba- 
dours ot lU'ovence, tlie Minnesi*ngers of inediieval 
Germany aiiH the ministrelc^ (3>f England could like- 
wise have a natural home amdug tht> v^aTTior-eharans 
and hlidfs oi Indian Rajputs aiid Marathas. ’ 

I am not hereHo advise yem th|it Germany should 
have to import tlie incis^age of Nature? from India or 
the East. Nor am I here to inf'^rm you that life and 
tliought.in India were e.yer .more moral or spiritual 
tli>;’3» in the West. # 

My mission consists in inviting your attention to 
the fact that previous to the industrial revolution, i.e., 
down to^the t^me of IrVashingt on, Aciaru Smith and 
Napoleon\here was hardly any political, economic or 
juridical institufloii in the West for which a parallel 
or a duplicate could not at the same*time be found in 
India. 

I am iM^re to announce to the world that reform in 
social science will be possiTtile only when this equality 
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or fundamental similariiy between tbe East and tlie 
AVest i*. accepted as tjie first i)ostulate in all scientific 
iiMa^stigations. 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar’/^ 
Berlin, 22nd March 1922?’^ 

Exhibition of Modern Indian Water-colours 
. at Berlin. 

Under tlie auspices of the IVrussIan Ministry of 
Eine Arts, Science and National b^dachtion an ^xiiibi- 
tion of modern Indian water-cc^lours sent by the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art, Ckilcutta Avas lield iii 
the premises of the National Oallery iKronpriiKcn- 
paJais), Berlin. Air. Sarkar’s AA^ork in this connec- 
tion is in part noted in the Bcrhncr T<i<jchLat1 (7 Feb, 
1923) by I'ritz Stahl, the art-critic. Tlie review runs 
as folloAvs in facsimile (p. xa*) : ^ 
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^ bet TlahinalQQli^Tle 

!DHt ter ratioralfu £;e®e(;L;O 0 tcz ^nbe? ifi and] cmc Hnfr.uHutr® 
c» tie l^et "illvj’.en Stofe-Hor 6 u m o t 

0 c t f a r. bet ten ^atalo^ c'^^eitet. rwi^t te^r Gtif tis 

t*orauc!e Stla^emung in ter Oeutfd}eii ©?tcj^id)le Ijin. CEsit lonnca 
nJtcQeid)! Ciru'afi bfjtimrufc.r.forrnulK'ien, uut bi€ Tcciientbedvn^ 
ter 10 oUi?lkbe?. bet "Zcim. XwerS *J 5 »^ 

be: unb (iltbcittfd^en CDinltrei, bie mtt ^wfcn unb 

, tm lc|>lfri»5jier{elL bc^ 18. tinb tm erften brs 19. 3 a{)t^ 

*Jrj[rtt'ert‘ 3 _^ 0 e‘d]a^, otS cntfcf)eibcnb fur bie gan^c (cnlrutcffung ber 
• ncLiercn 3 ^^'* eh:? in bet grrcrbc jc^t iuirbei 

cie j?CL!';r,u:vyjui:^t, ber o^ntiidjen ^(oflil c:l?. Uairc; ijottot K»irft. 

0{e(et tr?;;cnbe \>inTW’i^ if^ 1cl)i: ftec-ivJn??. unic; i^nisrenc fiir 
t<sS cnsuicoen, iv^c-sS, in ^nbtcTi gefciji&lit- tinb cns mei)r Q[fe 
biofi duller I id)e-3 tl^erftcbcii tajur ^^bcn. ik.u^ Icnq unterbriidtfS 
S.'DK3tuui luiQ ^-'it‘^4ruin fprechrn.-unb {ucht tie iCluStrucf^mhle!;. 
Gs grei-jt iit' bie lDerganc,enl)eit suviid. begeiftert \^d) fiit 

snbildk^ unb 'I^^ini'jturen, jinbet [id; of'cr bori) in finer cnDcren 

3eit. QUui cLd Uiidnberlejj, turd? ten ufticilliii^ert Dec* 

dutertc^ ^iiyiitKaa'tcat. unD ift nidjt mcb>r ctgefd^iORcn. [onbern 
I'ernf. loi? loir gUc. gI1c» itvc3 oe!d)ah unb geid)ict)t. fennt ter 
cCem Derrrrtnbfc^ I'i.^otifdiee, be|oid>ni> Sopnnhdjf'*, ur.t Gngli[d)r&o 
era t^TA ?^cj}lnevT!er.l 2B£)iftcr& tia tx^* itanahldt ter Sunibiude 
in ten ^^G^r^mes. Unb greiit nod) oQeth. nadt) cUcui ^vugleicS?. 

IDiau fonn, mon mu& abet bi«*e ^3Hfd)ung inQnd)mQl tddjtin. 
SLber man barf nid)t bv^gclfen, bo^ tie tcutid)en SBcvfe tec Tetiobf. 
ti? ^^ijin U}?rgK;df^^tan(ji 7 /jgc« tDurbki for u:cS Iteil bcii* 

[cibea ii^ig,c|d)inoa'c»mbert, ta& Da c:ttd/8tRti5«§., SBrtflttS^ 

in mfTtmjcbi'gftcr tKcmcngt SHon benlc rrirr cn tie 

3rcSfc:i bet data 2Cie fu tdrirtcn^cmd) biefe ©ilber ein 

^nfong fein. ber cine bcbcuicHibe fotn>rcf|i!a;g citvlcdct, 
tern ^^cialog lacna oudi Qid)t tic ft bedji 

'v^St SBortfutjrcr cin ©cnju^leia 3j4taiii»3 Ijot, tnic e3 cuS ban 
entfpre^enben ^Junfl uftfcrct enffottffang nivf>t norfjanbcn mar. 

Unb cin pofitibeS !Kcmetit fft fjict w»rbanten. 2Die befieii i&tjtgc 
geigen ben cxerlrtcn fcfjr fetnen ebenfo etctbfe 

jabigfeit cinfadjer Sri^nnng. tie nidjt Tia4gicl)t fiber 

ou^rud^. unb alft nat&tlf(^ JoIge^ouJf {^oxnu um btc men bfi 
urrt {o beftig tingt. 25o9 tft giemlid) tVel 6^ gibt etn rccftltfS 
C^enbtDfr?. cuS ttmner ftimft tpod^ien fonn. Oiefe 5)or!)ut 
b^tebt ja bod) mobl cn6 cngiificrtea 3*'bPrri? toenn fie cud) 
Siationoliften finb. mitb taiauf anfonsmen. ob auS b«n un« 
becubrten SJolf ein 3Jfid}n?fi$S entftebt t*n )PsrA 3 ec gefebcri I)gI 
tinmitUl^aui lebt, Frftz StabU 
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In Italy. 

\ 

^he Libcrtd oi* Trento, 29 January, 1925 iuler 
viewed Mr. Sarkar on the subject of cultural develoi)- 
inents in Young* India. <The summary of coriversa 
tious with the interviewer appears thus : — 




V tubtto cbo qcctts Jii!«rti:'U> 

IfNili vapor* aHflico. * luoctn <)ui unica> 
IlMiMt put oOUrar* to tgujirdo d4>i 
flit M— III il tnoto pU> omiilo iinrabbc 

I lV«ltano». 

* Of lelU'roto In- 


t McAp <U <rNa*ioflaliai»o 1 
flfm, A arngoItM 


I A Iwtxii SrngoItM conio il 

UtiwilidnteUl TiMlOrc dt CU> tanto 
^BOOffalQ KiOMtla iUlUtto. uomr> 

»ii*MUeo #■ coltA« pijnf^’usor*- e 
«M Comiflilo NiurkjnAlr <li ?-;(lu> 


del HctifpiM « nivei^r* ()4iU’At>^ 
^MHKria PmUai «|t Al^ababA : fci ircva 
d,Mboipo tfa circa dot mni, i^iince dni 
Mial Lovlcn^-* Intandc •Oggfnrn&i-« in 
li Utta anooro to pato 4t*a»ai, «Uo aror^o 
BOaoeiaM pid tatrnae raiattoiii inte.'> 

E a « «oia»*r«4atl ira flodia c il on* 
)aea& Appikttfo Ic prAcvw del ml" 
detentore del pt^o Motel, li ens^ 
la* egilo tiium ttmttT ouareaaa, «"* iailo 
ilMdltoc* a lUUui»4ll,iiobot«no ideaHamo 
14ati«raaai«a«4t<t]|, daodo a poi enropei la ' 
‘ StoaaHnMi d> wi’Isdia ^otcntlca a- 
NV mpiraaldfhl »•! ntondo, dl 

car^ai Icoaott o p«r\a»a aoio 
daUa •plrlto Vi fluuncti; appuoio lo 
pfMprwia di Tagoao ta llalLa. dloD, «<>»" 
?<«rt«ea jdtuaUti aUa loissiono dt IBcntjp 
J^urnar Sarkar cJbe 4 tea diTaraa ^i^al" 
li dill svo ceJctfvto connsidbQtMda., 

' rtj^toU coi> >^^1)1 «ott WU cbt 
1 JMrtt noitcfi;, il franePa « il tedeaeO, 
«d «aa a'4 apptlcaia con Ctudlo 

! drftHuliaa*. dovevaao aera.'b^par on* 
'acHa dt cnerlapoitdeiiaa a aari'dlwaall 
dHto Pralfiom, ma d«s n*<t aamito ':y^. 
come iucceda apcaau al (loroalUtl 
I adnta peoulo acagli Ha prlma pletral): 
|«<l era ai caret <U (aroe dot daocfaotc 


ta prinM eoaa eb« it dotto tfldtado'tte * 
M a jMtfnr, beaa la ctloro 4 ct* il aao> 
i4iW0Cia di ftiiiMcUa iiaalQoatc, a «Sii egU 
«!4 dido, 4 peffoltamenla acavro jia ogni 
apirilo dl :<t.ite(obM, csteaido lioti pp(v' 
a luUe le pvraona 4i taoir aenao <lrt 
paaaa alia Fladla aoo pocaa'^ bo» 
daMta atanaro il paato alia aarOpeJsaa> < 
'diana, peaa U cokJdio. Kiaula aUaUviia- 
pft Aip^iiua ladus^ialU iiiente oMa- 
0tk aBa C«tritti« 9 a 04 larrorla, 4l ca- 
fkqtSi aavigaliili a la gapare alio apare no- 
*a«»a iakea* a «a mlidl||ro tfrattttnicnio 
ddte rlrdMBae Mndoaan. aieiae •gao- 
_dMbn»i iiiMittitfa. *I,*iMvlUbUlt4 della 
ItadMitnaUaaaxtiae appava tea «bUr« 
"aaoanle aftt ataaal diripeaU 41 pneirem.. 
pattpaaondtel* di eoiutococl « 41 tadux 
•Ma cte 4 la eitti dl Moaitay, am boaal 


I Mallli a» caidri lBUII«tli«a» dl CalGatM 
aiacanta laaao eoaieMtemaciHat 
aaMUdaM par6 t) peiaa^pala pwilo dt 
#wrliaaioaa a «. trradlaalaaa 4^ acM 
MratoiiUMk 


I VogUowo p«r6 eoropeizMril, non veiii> < 
f® ejrai^waitl, e par nanper* Vnoio 

jn£iIl>^p&1/0 c'OUvIrfr ftOO COMO 

1 aiuaao pkl adat-tj cpiolla di aprii*e te frai»> 

I tlova alia pcmelraxlone parillca dl tuttt 
>1 pop<^ clvUI iodifUlrUoMnilf. T,e lOMi 
!siiDp*CLe vci>i.o tr ttodo parUcolm-tf clla 
Inszioai di aecoiKlM-ia graDdeua, in iioaa> 

' togrMe non rkppmenterenuo mac un •»> 
pei'icplo pci* I’tndipaudteaa ladlaaf* 

L-'f- «* e tritio cotivio nvvlcnP 

lo Uilii. Inl^resn a loro in cotomo fpM'* 
do, pa.'ch4 !» ew rceacta alodia seraa 
1,-wo iH tnfKlejlo del cona ub popola pon* 

I.' oil &:olo <ii s«i jHiiOigcre a 

Hkertk I- ajuMartJ, paai. iiw i pari, a flan- 
[lAo del pc^mh 41 v«ceti« traelialoRa anl> 

' Vriv r HrtJ'larr, rpMli la Prf«jcja, !n Cer* 
iconih o riiigbl^rrfl. i}\ii i^ucijfa p(;rcli4 ' 
Gxnscppo Its^alai, Sc ciH open: xonto tra* 
in giauJ tuCia ae tnafue dcU'ludta. 
e eorreao par )» nt^i dl vtcsitt raaaacv 4 
< eon-vdeniUt »r«;>Jn rwmo II tiroieLa d«|. 
|rrnv(monli> tU QRtitaRlpa^doao dal glogp 
faireiatcro, 

I DagK altrl pepsatorl tlsUiai It pil 9d* 
|r,p«c(btu. uopo MbKiLibi, 4 Nicoii MaehJa* 
a«Ui; 'VirglUo a Oaala haa*m kipirato II 
ptd grarade rploo iadlaao, 'Dktta, vlwol* - 
ftU* wrta (M leeolp XtX, cte oonoaceak* 
alia prrrcslonc 1! latino c nuUrao ctf 
cbte tanla dlmoatlcbeua ecd vaatii dpa* 
alci 4a tadlrlazara del acseUi a Pafci^ 
ra. N4 ei^i ^ aoln<cb« a4>1da teVcjfca^ 
bUe fuolt della latlalia. date tdia )o ata* 
dio deii’antietltdk rlaaaloB 4 dUfnao m 
iPdtK. at pari cbo mi K»aesl 4t fiitiUA Qjir 
ropca. 

9cr6re« ittr« ctl U iMDtoW* 91 MkNUa 
Piiio ra panrt del tmtafili* liitrimtu«lr 
dal pid nodrvto Indtofto eta atbia app4* 
W>a Imr-aTiiLo g lefltdna a t aeishrcjie O aei>a' 
^r:t<D nfjeoa\jn cpulrhe coaa dello aadCn 
vlui uMtiaviglloM tigaia 4aA.aap fMia^. 
r>cgH itvAanl natiend 1 pit eaiofiairatf 
Donn Alc«andii> VoMa a Cn^al^o Marw. 
I, prr nioUvt iaAtiid^^ g aamiw* 

), me ocBitte ipicala: !« p mt tr* iM>’ 
...mH 4 iareco totalmcbta aoooaaciam 
Ua lo\ot^fBtto ripalfca tr»^«Mo par «»• 
ma d'avcFrralntcso. fantto la nd paMn« 
iDcradibtle, caedodc opto etc* la itmrim 

i n idnamafogral».Mr It'idM* itMmsca^t 
naa didfai U ngi a « dalla trsdhcia^l^. 
oail 0OOO Pp 'fomc (t'arlo di pUk rapidm' 
dUftalotta. S tra «olta il *^tn» lirtario 
ma So coafanadk fiaBe. it «4 4MI 
Gaa||e> < ttosM Veedi, lUaaiiil. 
pooetBt ana. aaa. -eono vevo rtk kerde Aa* 
▼lao laaaal ht <pMUa 'eMa.veOl^m 



prai^ di cto atdoo par la r ■« 
g^W». L’aapoaUkmo di « 04 nuwlU 
■**1 mggtdaaaim eMi Ivixii dal StM 4«l 
Kfear fMao a ftarttaot a Diaada dladM 
, mamana at 4rll|{!l M rtcaMBaeaiPt? 
IqaelTarte liafteaie dtt prardfaelUi^^ 

l^“Si*£:£2C.*’^5>W** 

IMnM 
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An Italian Article 

An article in Italian ori ' the surroundings of Bolzano 
appeared in the ltivis 4 a delt Alto Adige for April 1925. The 
editors published along withfi the photograph of a page of the 
Banga bani [ Voce del ^engala\ Calcutta, in which Mr. Sarkai’s 
accounts of the Adige Valley were printed. Herewith a 
apecimen of the Bivisiat&ix ^ ; . 
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Contributions in thb Journals of* 

America and Europe • 

The following is a UstoP'Mr. >>nrVar*s papers that have 
.appeare*d in foreign journals : — 

1917, Aprjl 14 : “Oriental^tfulture in Modern Pedagogics” 
(School and Society ^ Nev* York). • 

iprS, July : “The Futi^ism of Young Asia” (International 
^Journal of Ethh^^ University of Chicago). ^ 

iQfS, July : “The Influeuce of India in Modern* Western 
Civilization” {/oumat oj Race Development^ Clark University). 

• • ^1918, November : “Democralftc Theories and Republican 
Institutions m •Ancient India” (American Political Science 
Review). * * 

1918, December: “Hindu Political Philosophy” (/W/Z/tW 
Science Quartetlp^ Cbjunibia University, New York). 

1919, January : “The Den:ocratic Background of Chinese 
Culture” (The Scientific Monthly^ New York). 

1919, July :• “ The Reshaping of the Middle East” (Journal 
of Race Development). 

1919, -Jiiiy : “Amcricanizaiion •from the View-[)oint of 
Young Asfii”, (Journat of Internaticnal Relations, Clark 
Universky). 

1919, Augusli^: “ I'he Hindu'iView of Life” (Open Court, 
Chicago). ' 'w ■ * 

1919, Aueusl : I'iieory ofTr^ternational Relations 

(American roiitical Science^ Revieiv)^ 

^ 19^9) November : “Coufiicianisai, Buddhis'ii and Chris- 

liwiity” (Open Court) ^ 

1919, December : ‘An ICnglish Hii^tory of India” {Political 
Science Quarterly) 

1920, ^April • “Gilde di mestiere glide mercantili neir India 
antica” (Criorncue degli economisti e rivista di statistica, Rouic). 

1920, Apiil:^‘The Theory of Proj^a-ty, Law and Social 
Order in Hindu Political Philosophy” (International J cur 7 ial of 
Ethics). 

1920, •June : Reviews (/^>//Z/V«/ Science Quarterly). 
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t 1920, July : ‘ The Joy of Life in Hindu Social Philosophy” 
{Asia% Review^ Tokyo). 

1920, July 3 : “Movements ^ Young India” {The Nation^ 
New York). ^ 

1920, July 2'S : “Indian Ni?.:ionalism through the eyes of 
an English Socialist” {Freeman^ Kew York). 

1920, August, December : “La Theorie de la constitution 
darjs la philosophic politique hindouc” {Revue dc Synt/iese 
Historupuy^ l^aris ) . 

1920, October 13 ; “The Leaders of ISIodern India” 
{Fret 7 ?uin^ New York). 

0 ** 

1920, October : “The Pen and the Brush in C’hina” {A*sian 

Reviciv). • a " • 

1921, January: “The International » P'eUers of \oung 
China” {Journal of Iniernational Relations f 

1921, February 26 : “La France et f Ir.de” (T Ini ran si- 
geant, Paris'. 

T92T, March: “'Fhc History of Indian NT^lionalisni” (/W- 
itical Sdenee Quarterly). 

.1921, March : “Hindu Theory of the Stale'" {Political 
Sdence Quarterly). * 

1921, July-August: “L^ democratic hindoue” {Seances et 

Travaux 4 ^ r Academic des* sciences Morales et polititjuts^ 
InstituL de France, I’aris) ^ J 

T921, Septe?"uber: •“The* Public Fft^iance of Hindu 
(Annals of he American Ati^derny of ]\ditical and 
Sod a I Science^ Philadelphisp) 

T922, January: Die Lebensartschauung des TndersJ’ 
{Deutsche Rundschau.^ Berlin ) ** 

T922, March: “Polftische Stroemungen in der indischen 
Kultur” {Deutsche Rundschau) 

19.22, April: “Die SozTale Philosophic jiin^'lndiens” 
{Deutsche Rundschati] 

1922, September :• “India’s Overseas 'Frade” {Export and 
Import Review^ Berlin) 

1923, February: “Moderne indische Aquarelle”, 
des Orients^ Kirchheim-Teck). 
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* 923 » August 19 : “Ein deutscher Byicht ueber das l^eutige 
Indien** (Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Berlin). 

1954, October : Die Industrialisierung Indiei^ (Zeitschrift 
des Vereins Deutscher Ingenieure^ Berlin). 

1925, April ; **Paessaggio atesina'* deWAlto Adige ^ 

Bolzano). • 

* 9 * 5 » January : *'Die Arbfeiter-bewegun^ in Indian** {^elt- 
wirtschaftliclies Archiv, Jena). 

The p/eeting^ (September 1925-January 192J) 

Xbe Indian interview9*and addresses that are being published 
here represent the latest conclusions on the problems in life and 
thougWt at which Mr^ Sarkar has arrived as the result of varied 
exp>eriences and investigations (ft)venng, as they do, a period of 
two decades more than* half of which was spent abroad, —in 
Egypt, China and Jjjpan^^as well as Europe and America. 

Calcutta, 

April tg 2 ^ 
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CHAPfER 4 

Cultural Sympathy between 
East and West* 

‘i IfeVe no political message to deliver. My work has 
always been purely cultural and I propose to continue in my 

own fields.” • 

• 

With these •wdrds Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar greeted me 
when I interviewed him at hi* hotel on Saturda/. Mr. Sarkar, 
who has an attractive a^nd arresting presence and is brimming 
with ideas, has jn,st returned to India after twelve continuous 
years of travel. He ^poke his mind with perfect assurance 
and the words in which he conveyed his message embodied 
the conviction forced upon him by years of study and investi- 
gation . • 

India’s Duplicity 

• • 

Mr. Benoy*Kumar Sarkar proceeded : 

‘‘For the present, I ^honld liie *to formulate my message 
in some such wor4s as the followinfg : For quite a long time, 
our patriots and pfiblicists have be4n encouraging, amongst 
themselves a spirit oTS duplicity tmd insincerity in their 
orientation to Western o«dlisation. * The/ have failed to be 
frank enough to admit in so many wc<*ds that everything that 
is^ worth ^inything in modern and contemporary India is 
acturtHy a direct product* or the result of assimilation of the 
spiritual forces that the West has been generating for mankind 
since the French Revolution and the Industrial Revolution. 
Our buildings, our clothings the modern Indian literature 
of which w? are proud, the philosophical outlook on which is 
nurtured the manhood of India’s celebrities — every item of 
our social and individual existence is whgt it is through the 
impact of the ideas and ideals for which the go-ahead peoples 
of Eur- America are responsible. 

— • — 

* Indian Daily Matl^ Bombay, tz September, 1925. 
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A challenge to Young India 

4 

‘ It is time for the Indiar^ intelligentsia to look facts' in the 
face, revise their judgments in regard to the cultural , relations 
between the East anM the West and honestly admit what we 
owe to the creative forces y^the New West. , My statements 
can thus but be tantafnount to a powerful challenge to Young 
India.” 


^ Hardly any value in ancient vjultjure, 

♦ 

Q. — Is there, according to you, nothing good in modern 
India which is derived from our own ancient and medieval 
culture ? 

• « 

A. — My answer will be both in the affirmative and the 
negative. Yes, but only in the sense that some of the great- 
nesses of the modern West can be traced to the achievements 
of the ancient and medieval West. No, however, in the sense 
that neither the inspiration* of Greece and Rome nor the 
contributions of the feudal-catholic epochs have hardly been 
of any substantial significance in the making of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. 

East and V/e^t identical in spirit 

Q.— It will be interpting to know,; in this connection, 
the kind 6f literary w’orkV which you have been doing these 
twelve years of yovr “foreign travels. ^ 

A. — Like every other indivi^al, eastern or western, I 
began with the postulate that the ideals of the East are 
different from those of the West. 

But intensive investigations, bearing on the varied aspects 
of world culture from epoch to epoch down to the Renais.sance 
in certain particulars and to* the end of the eighteenth 
century in certain others, have forced me to the conclusion 
that the alleged distinction between the yriental spirit and the 
occidental spirit kas no foundation in historic and objective 
pact. During my sojourn in foreign countries, it has been my 
frivilege to be invited by the leading universities, academies 
and journals of learned societies to lecture and, write on just 
this new standpoint in the interpretation of human civilisation. 
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Lectures and publications in English, Frenchiand 
•German 

Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, tit may be mentioned here, 
has Carrie i on his investigations and delivered lectures in 
almost every country of importance in Asia, Europe and 
America. He has during his >;avels addressed some of the 
most enlightened bodies irf ‘ the world. * To mention only a 
few. — Columbia University, ^ Clark •University, Amherst 
College, University^ of Paris, Royal Asiatic Society (North 
China B^ia^ch)^ Societe Asiatique^ Academic des Beane! Arts, 
Acadejnie des Sciences Morales et Politique s. University of 
Berlin, Deutsche Gesellschaft, Deutsche Morgenlaendische 
Gesellsihajt have invited him to speak on subjects very often 
specially set by tHeniselves. Tjje British Isles, the U. S. A, 
France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, North Italy, Jayran, 
Korea, Manchuria, North China, Egyy)t, and the Hawaii Isles 
are among the countries he visited during his twelve years 
of travel. He was received everywhere as ‘‘a distinguished 
representative of the intellectual life of the orient” and, in 
the words of the Columbia University Institute Bulletin, as 
‘‘an authority in fhe interpretation of Hindu culture from 
the standpoint of world thought and in the perspective 
of developments in Europe and America.* 

Wor,^s in Beftg^i 

Mr. Benoy Kui??.ar Sarkar speaks and writes French and 
German and can read.^ Italian for^]#urposes of investigation. 
He is a great believer in the potency of rh« mother tongue ; 
and while he speaks and ' wites Hincji he has published his 
studies on world culture in Bengali, and these studies relate to 
eve'?y,,countty he has visited. 

Poet of progressivism 

Mr. Beijpy Kumar Barker’s sj^irit of progressivism is 
daring and is well •expressed in a few lines of his Blhs of 
a Moment!' which is tfce title of his volume of poems. Thus,— 

“Man that is man is bound to break 

And demolish barriers old ; 

All human blood, no matter whose, 

Seeks to cBallenge the questions closed.” 
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He, similarly convey? his cosmopolitanism in the following 
lines : — 

“The life cf Chaldaean Ur they must live, 

They must suck dry Hellas and China’s lore, 

Yamato damashii they must absorb 

And Eur-America’s most recent finds’’. 

Value of Mother-tongues 

To proceed, however, with the inter /iew, I asked Mr. 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar where he intended ’to spend most of his 
time and he said : 

“I propose to work ‘Chiefly in Hindi and Bengali as I. have 
always been an inveterate believer in th:i hiiportance of our 
mother tongues as the most eJective cultural instrument for 
India. My connections with the National Council of Educa- 
tion of Bengal, the Panini Academv of Allahabad and 
Jnanmandal of Benares will, I kope, afford me ample 
opportunities.” 

Promoting International Sympathies 

Questioned what his plan of work now will be, Mr. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar stated : — 

“Culturally speaking, *^my work will have one special bias. 
It wilt tend, in the first place, to create a, more reasonable and 
sympathetic understandrng of Western institutions and theories 
among my countrymen; and in the Second place, to help for- 
ward the appf^iciation of the^onergistic and constructive 
tendencies in the character a'nd sentiments of the Indian 
people among the foreign nations. 

Banking in the districts 

“But, perhaps, I shall devote most of my time and atten- 
tion to what appears to 'be more pressing /or ouf people. My 
work will lie in the field of eonomic development. I shall 
try to single out one or two special branches of this vast 
problem. The nrst item that will demand my attention is 
the promotion of banking-on-small-scale, district by district, 
with special reference to industry and foreign tra^de.” 
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Economic Legrislation 

“Another domain of my thou|ht and work will be covered 
by the subject of economic legislation. It is almost an 
unknown field of social investigatmfi in India, biit it seems 
that the time has come whep bofh theorists and practical men 
should consciously attempt to grasp, the sfgnificance of 
economic lagislatign for the cnasses and classes. I shall try 
to 'make ijse of tlfe results of French, Italian, and (Jerman 
experiments in this fie]^ in order to attract the attention of 
some’of our creative thinkers. 

A. S. RAJAM. 



chapter II. 

Cultural Contact Supreme Meed tor India 

o 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, the well-kaown. ^.publicist, 
returned to India on Friday last after twelve years’ absence, 
during which period he visited a number of foreign countries 
including Egypt, England, Scotland, Ireland, U. S. A., Japan, 
China, Germany, France, Austria^ SwitzerlafndMnd Italy making 
a study of tbe peculiar problems of each of these countries and 
delivering lectures at University centres. Prof. Sarkar went 
abroad in 1914, after a brilliant univ^sity, carreer in India, as 
Professor of the National Councir'of Education, Bengal. 
Prof. Sarkar has important ideas and plans regarding the 
economic regeneration of India and intends to devote himself 
to their realization. 

Assimilation of Western Ideas. 

The Professor fervCTtJy believes that India has a mission 
worthy of her past and^ that to ttdfil that mission she must 
send but every year batches of young* men abroad to assi- 
milate V/estern ideas % coming into intimate contact with 
foreign peoples. miicfi has he identified himself with this 
movement, and so much absor#b<?fl has he become with the 
need of culture-contact for India that he could not but talk 
with passion and enthusiasm • to our representative \^ho 
visited him at Taj Mahal Hotel where he has ynit up. Prof. 
Sarkar has written a number of books on international culture 
and politics and some of them including Futurism of Youn<^ 
Asia were highly spokentof in tfie Press. ^ ^ 

Well received everywhere 

c 

The brilliant and eloquent professor, when inquired 
whether he had met with discriminate treatment during his 
travels said that discrimination might be a matter*,©! labour law 


* Bombay Chronicle^ 23 September 1925. 
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which existed in a few countries. But* it could not beiinterpre- 
ted as an anti-Indian •movement in any significant sense, 
colour prejudice in the U. S. notwithstanding • So far as he 
himself >jas concerned Prof. SIrkar said that he had received 
the best of treatment from every, people. He is all 
admiration esjpecially for the #varm hospitality that was 
extended to him in American and Germain homes. 

Intimate Intermixin-g* with fopeign peoples 

by our representative whether he had an/ message 
to ‘convey to Young *India since he returned after a number 
of. years, Prof. Sarkar readily consented to give a short one 
saying ; . , 

“My message is this. The time has come f©r Young India 
to think of and lay the foundations of a vigorous and systematic 
foreign policy. ^TheJuturc of our country will depend on the 
amount and nature' of the intimate intermixing with the 
greatest nations of the world such as our leading men and 
women in different walks of life can afford to cultivate, class 
by class and pit)fessiori by profession. We are in need of a 
thorough-going and all-embiacing internationalism.” 

*, Absence of Indian Middlemen 

Question : Do you ^nean to sty, ^r. Sarkar, that Modern 
India has all t^long been rotting in* a state of, splendid 
isolation ? ^ 

Answer : No. But up till no^', speiaking in general terms, 
India’s contact with the ‘oujside world ha? been determined by 
non-Indian agencies. Ic is under •non-Indian guidance and 
^:ontrol -that "the influences of the larger world have been 
brought to hear upot the developments of life and thought 
in India. Modern civilization has not reached India through 
Indian middlemen and Indian channels. 

InJia to function as self-conscious importer 
• of goods and ideas 

Q : What then is your idea of foreign policy ? 

A : I am pleading for a state of things in which Indians 
should b^ able to establish their own agencies in foreign 
countries in order to invejftigate on their own responsibility 
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and import from abroad in an independent manner all that 
they consider to be useful to India at the present stage of 
national existenl:e. Instead of waiting for foreign nations to 
bring their goods and ideas? both material and spiritual, to 
our doors, it should , be the part of our lifers creed boldly to 
venture out into the worlds discover which of the inventions, 
experiments, ideals, politics fbid laws of different nations are 
likely to be regarded as worth having, and introduce them to 
the Indian world through the .Indian interniediar.ies. For, 
Young India should i^eek to function as f*a sclf-conscious, 
selective, assimilative and pioneering importer on ‘interr'iational 
exchange. 

Wanted Indian Arfbassadors and Embassies • 

< «> 

Question : « Am I to understand that the Indian agents 
abroad should function solely as importers ? Has India 
nothing to give to foreigners ? . 

Answer : The foreign policy of whith I am talking is not 
one-sided. It is to include exports from India as well. But 
these exports, no matter what be their character or worth, are 
at present mostly in non* Indian hands. Wlwtever the world 
happens to know about India is being administered to it 
by foreign cultural associations, academies, news agencies and 
propaganda bureaus. Iddian exporters of Indian commodities 
have appeared on the siagij, but few and far between. The 
thinkers and worker* of opr country' have now^ to attend 
seriously io removing the great gap in our 'national life. It 
is time that' Indians be iil^ evidence • a^ representatives and 
agents of modern Jildia in the chief centres of world- 
intercourse. ^ 

Foreign Propaganda. 

Q ; Do you mean to say that Ihdians should launch a 
scheme of political publicity work in the different centres of 
the world ? ^ 

Answer : I possess no political experience myielf. But 
I believe that political propaganda condi^cted by capable 
Indians in foreign ccjuntries ( including Great Britain ) will 
not fail to do immense good to India and the British Empire 
as well as to the cause of world peace. Foreign propaganda 
is not to be thoughtlessly misunderstood as something: identical 
with anti-British journalism or lecParing outside India. 
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All-Round Participation in World affair! 

Q : On what lines do you suggest that foreign propaganda 
should be carried on ? * 

A : ‘^My ideas of foreign policy are> nn>t limited to politics 
alone. I stand fpr an all-round participation of ‘Young India 
in world developments froni day to-da^ on all fronts. My 
internationalism is three-fold : (i) cultural, (ii) economic and 

(iii) political. , 

Ii4«pnatioi{alism, profession by profession 

‘•The masses and classes of Indian population will hardly 
succeed in advancing their self-interest and achieving mention- 
able results ui^les^ they are in constant and growing touch 
with the masses and classe:f of other nations a footing of 
equality and at ever.y conceivable point of lifers activities. 
Not only the bankers, agriculturists and factory managers, 
not only peasant^ ano working men, not only chemists, engi- 
neers and medical experts, not only lawyers, publicists, 
labour leaders and politicians, but poets, painters, musicians, 
educationists, joivrnalists and members of other arts and crafts 
as well have need to be conscious internationalists. They will 
have to live and move as self-determined importers and 
exporters, eacji in his own line, botli'for their own salvation 
as well as for the uplift of our couijtry*” 

A, manly give-and take 

Prof. Sarkar conf'Juding said^^ "It is internationalism, 
the spirit of a manly fraternising with other aations, the attitude 
of a humanistic give and tak^ in regarej to the goods and ideals 
o^ foreign peoples, the desire and capability to utilise the 
varied wdrld-forces in the interdst of one’s own development 
that will place India on tfie path of increasing wealth, strength, 
freedom and democracy.” 

Tq organise trai^els fey? investigation 

Prof. B. K. ^arkar holds strong opinion on the value 
of international contact and believes th^t efforts to send 
batches of young Indians to foreign countries for purposes of 
assimilation and training should be immediately undertaken. 
Mr. Sarkar bas a plan which he proposes to work out during 
his stay in India. 



CHAPTER Hi. 

Foreign Policy of Young India^ 

The editorial discussion in* the Bombay Chronicle of 
September 24 on my statements re the ‘‘Foreign Policy of 
Young India” published along with tl^c interview in fne issue 
of the 23rd is a critical and suggestive conlribulion to the 
problem. But one or two items need clarification. Hence 
the following lines. . , ’ 

« «. 

Economic and Political .Factors 

T. The editorial points out that Economic and political 
forces constitute some of the “salient factors” in international 
relations. Quite so. My internationalism is not one-sided 
or monistic enough to ignore them, as every reader would 
have noticed. 'Phe life’s scheme propounded in tlie interview 
is quite encyclopaedic. It need be remarked that the 
statements can by no* means mislead one into the belief that 
I was talking of “culture-contact,” pure and simple. 

Internationalism not opposed to nationalism 

c 

2. My concept of internationalism appears to have been 
misunderstood in t])e editorial. Fron/the interview itself one 
could not come to the notion# that my internaiionalisn^ is 
equivalent to a world-federation, “world-opinion” or “civilised 
conscience” etc. It cannot- possibly be arrayed agaiir^t 
“nationalism”, whatever this latter may mean. It stands for 

nothing more than the “utilisation of the varied woildTorces 
in the interest of one’s own development.” Young India need 
not, therefore, be nervous oveV the term internationalism as 
used by myself. 

How to Solve the Fundamental Problem 

3. The editorial has its philosophical foundations in 
the belief that “till we attain strength through unification and 

— «. 

Article in the Bombay Chronicle^ 20 September, 1925 
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liberation” a foreign policy is more or less out of the questioif. 
One reads as follows : “It is the political* subordination of 
India which prevents any (fther subject from reaching the 
people?^ Again, “we do not think* any intimate or useful 
contact (witl] foreign peoples is possible without a solution 
of the fundamental probjem of Indian^ freedom.” 

There is no doubt that many great things can be accorr- 
. plished ‘during periods of national independence or, say, after 
a su|jj«ct .people has attained freedom. This#should be 
regarded as a first postulate. 

Foreign Policy a powerful means 

But I venture still to* submit that whatever be the “funda- 
mental problem” for India — be it Swaraj of any denomination 
or any other cpnc(uvable political system within or without 
the British Ernpire~the conscious and steady cultivation of 
foreign relations by Indians individually as well as collectively 
is one of the most powerful agencies in the solution of that 
problem itself, • Foreign policy is no less a necessity for Young 
India than rural service, co-operative agriculture, scientific 
research, promotion .of banking, and extirpation of malaria. 

Swaraj through world-forces 

If India happened to lose her Swaraj, freedom, sovereignty 
and what not through the conjuncture of world- forces (i 757 “ 
1857) it is through the same ednjunoture that she is likely to 
reconquer it. The world was a unifiecf whole in those days. 
It continues to be a unified whole*and more so to-day No 
* scheme of life’s values can realise itself in a state of isolation. 
Whether the Swaraj •that India wins be of the Canadian type 
or of the Japanese type it will be won as a by-product 
of woi Id-politics like the Czecho-Slovakian and Polish 
freedon^s. 

Question of Proportion 

Foreign policy, be it remembered,* is but one of the 
many items in a nation’s complete programme of public 
activities. The time, energies, and funds of the nation 
require, therefore, to be ao distributed that a certain per- 
centage— no matter what— be ear-marked for the purpose. 
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The longr-neglected Problem 

Besides, Indians are shra.vd, practical and realistic 
enough not to defer all questions of health, wealth, education 
and so forth until Swaraj, freedom, political independence 
etc. be won. Swaraj or no Swaraj, they have been working 
for whatever they consider to be impoitant for daily existence 
even when it happens tb be nothing more than a mere hand 
to mouth affair. Under these conditions, not„ ‘io work for the 
promotion of international relations and “participation in 
world-developments can but be an index to apathy or 
absence of knowledge regarding the value of the subject. 

It was but my intention to direct the attention of bur 
countrymen to an item of nationafl welfare that has been 
ignored too long. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Impressions'of Bombay* 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Spkar, ^v’ho left for Benares after a 
.ten-days** stay irt Bombay, was interviewed by a representative 
of ih^Iiomkay dhroniclt before he left. ' 

Much behind foreig’n cities 

Questioned •about hij impressions of the city, Prof. 
Sarkar said that having been used to ^European and 
American standards' of city-administration^or quite a long time, 
it seemed to V^at Bombay was much behind Western 
cities of the same rank in cleanliness and general sanitary 
measures. The distinction that one saw between the 
different sections of the city in this regard was hardly to be 
met with in England, France, Germany, America and even 
Japan. To a foreigner, specially to one belonging to a 
progressive country the distinction .would certainly appear 
to be very iftifavourable to Indian character. 

• • 

Washing *time ove? non-bssentials • 

Q. — Do you notice *any changi* in tjje attitude of our people 
since you left India ? • 

A. — I have not been able to dome in contact with more 
* than a, very limited number, of individuals and institutions. 
It seems to me that» our people very often waste time over 
discussions which should normally appear to be not very 
serious. In certain sections, I have noticed a tendency to 
argue solely for argument*^ sake. ^They are worse than what are 
generally condemned as “ Die-hards.” This tendency is 
noticeable not (^ly among the elders, but also among the 
youngsters. Our intellectual atmospherct is to a great extent 
vitiated by such perversity or obstinacy. 


Bombay Chronicle^ 6 Ociober, 1925. 
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Evidences of a new s:^ipit 

But I have ah'o come in touch with certain other sections, 
both young and old, in whiclip liberalism and the desire to 
remain open-minded happen to be the prevailing features. 
Some of the younger intellectuals, have been displaying a 
great amount of restlessness and are in earnest for new 
interpretatio ns of life. ’ 

Labour Crisis. 

Asked if he had watched the labour crisis and its 
consequences, Prof. Saikar replied that the closing of tlie 
factories was certainly a tre^mendous fact of the day. 7’he 
standpoint of the working men on all suclt cfuestions was 
generally well-kfiown. * 

Liberal thinking among mill-owners and publicists 

But certain interesting features in the mentality of the 
employers and mill-owning classes had arrested his attention. 
He found that there were certain enlightened individuals 
among the proprietors who believed, generally speaking, in 
the legitimacy of the demands of labour. They tyere indeed 
willing also to approach the labour point of view* in a way of 
practical sympathy. Among# the publicists also the same 
tendency was noticea*ble. ^^ut how far* these tendencies were 
to be depended on for a solution, on a l^rge scale, of the 
1 abour problem was more thV.p he could say. 

Independenre of labour leaders 

Questioned if he had noticed anything particular about 
the labour movements in the city, ProL Sarkar said that it 
seemed to him that the trade-union organizations could count 
upon the practical support of the proprietors such as described 
above. But all the same, th^labour leaders had been' working 
independently of such extraneous help. 

Good f ecord in social service 

Q. — In this connection what do you think of the social- 
service activities ? * 
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A. — I find that tfk’se activities»have grown contsiderably 
since I saw them last Vbout 14 years ago. Good work has * 
been 'done for educational, recreational, saihtary and other 
purposesj^ The example of BoRibay might be followed up by 
other cities with advantage and I ihiijk the patriotic workers 
from the difftjrcnt parts of Indi.i might come to this city for 
investigation into the methods of work. ^ 

Bhilanjhropy hated by poorer classes 

Of iBCbursi, social service is no solution of tht labour 
crises. It is, after all; an aspect of philanthropy and charity. 
And the poorer classes, the working men and the depressed 
ort^efs are refusing inore and more to be regarded as objects 
of charity. But 'still as Ipng as the social and economic 
situation remains what it is, social service orga*nizations must 
be started by tlie idealists belonging to the financial and 
intellectual classos. % 

Co Operative Banking 

Q. — I understand that you are intere.sLed in the promotion 
of banking on a small scale, district by district. Have you 
been able to derive some suggestions from this city in the 
course of yoijr investigations ? • 

A — Certainly. I noticed thtt «o-operative banking has 
been developing fast !n Bomba)^ I ewn not speaking here 
of agricultural bflnking on co-operative lines, but of banking 
confined to city areas.- These ^urbaii co oper^ive banks 
have a great future in India, because are suited to the 
requirements of people withTlimited n^eans. 

Government aid a necessity 

• 

But here I must emphasise the fact that people interested 
in the promotion of banking of this sort must be prepared to 
appeal lojGovernment for a%sistanje. Nationalists will have to 
recognise that iit cei tain problems of economic development 
co-operation with Covernment is an absolute necessity. 

The Central Bank of India 

Q. — What is your opinion about the progress made by 
the Centraf Bank of India ?’ • 
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A. — I have watched its progresa^^ in the statistics and 
reports published by the Bank from ti iie to time ; and I made 
it a point also ‘‘during my presence in the city to visit the 
institution and make the acquaintance of Mr. Pochkhanawalla, 
the Managing Director 

r 

Technical Problems in Small Banking* 

I have discussed with him several important questions 
bearing on the promotion of banking. For instance, to what 
extent is a small bank in the districts economically feasible ? 
Another question of importance bearirig on this problem was 
whether an independent small hank was more desirable than, 
a branch office of the great banks. Mr. Pochkhanawalla has 
helped n.e wjth suggestions wh\ch are likely to be useful 
in my work. 

Organising home sa>tings 

I have visited the various departments. 1 have also 
come to learn that the Bank has started an institution in 
order to promote small savings in the heyne, and several 
thousand families have been taking advantage of this measure. 

A School of banking 

The Bank also possFssds a lectur,e department which is 
being managed by ah Indiiffn graduate of the Harvard Univer- 
sity of America. Its object is to offer theoretical courses, with 
demonstrations and .oractlcal illustrations, to the members of 
the staff. 

An Indian-manned Concern 

Every employee of the Bank is zn Indian. I have been 
told that small trading concerns run by Indians have been 
deriving considerable facilities at this Bank. 

Cooperation with (government indispensable 

Questioned as what place he woufd assign to Govern' 
mental assistance in a comprehensive programme of economic 
development, Prof. Sarkar replied that the help of tlie 
Government would have to be sought in almost every item that 
was considered essential in the^ scheme of economic develop- 
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ment. For certain purposes, said he, ve need special economic 
legislation ; and grant-in-\id from Government, provincial or 
local, corporations and district boards, will be required for 
new industries, industrial researdh as well as technical and 
commercial' schools in the districts, and so on. 

# 

Foreign Capital a great help 

Q. — Have you followed the enquiries conducted by the 
Cohimittee on the inaport of external capital ? ^ 

A. — 1^0 a certain extent, yes. I myself am a firm believer 
in thfe importance and necessity of foreign capital for our 
ecanonjic development. For a certain number of years, at 
any rate, I am convinced that India cannot go ahead 
economically or culturally, '•unless our businessmen and 
statesmen be prepared to encourage the import of capital from 
abroad. This would mean that foreign banking institutions 
will have to be regarded by us with more or less friendly eyes 
as calculated to foster some of our own interests. Of course, 
when I use the word “ foreign ”, I take it for granted that 
British capital will* be the preponderant element, although I 
should also advise our countrymen to seek financial and 
banking assistance from other countries that are in a position 
to co-operate wkh us. 

“ Educatiye ” use of foFeign ^capital 

Q. — But don’t you think that thjs question you are 
going against the prevailing nationalist ideas > 

A. — Perhaps I am. At any rate it appears to me that the 
problems of economic and cultural development that face us 
at the present moment aan best be solved by methods which 
are more or less in conflict with the methods of our orthodox 
political nationalists. I must, however, admit that the import 
of foreign (gipital that I advocate is to be temporary, and 
should be looked Vipon as “ educaltive ” for our budding 
capitalists and industrial pioneers. For instance, among our 
Indian bankers, financiers and captains oS industry, many 
leading men have risen to the position that they occupy to-day 
through previous periods of probation as mere “second-fiddles” 
in foreign establishments. 
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India’s own CaT<ital 

n 

Lest one snould misunderstand me it is necessary‘ to add 
that I am vitally interestecf also in the development of India 
herself as a capital power. It is in order to organize the 
capital resources and savir.igs of our own countrymen under 
purely Indian auspices that I am anxious * to promote the 
establishment of banl^s in the mofussil centres as well as 
create the interest of our intellectuals in the ^ study, tof banking 
in theory and technique. 

Bengfalis in Bombay 

Asked about the Bengalis in Bombay Prof. Sarkar said that 
he was surprised at the great increase in 'their number. He 
was glad that they had three associations for social intercourse 
among themselves. He had occasion to attend a drama in 
Bengali staged by one of these associations at the Gaiety 
Theatre and he was delighted to see many Gujaratis and 
Deccanis among the audience. This indicated that the 
Bengali language was also to a certain extent understood so far 
away from Bengal. 

In these days, Indian publicists had been talking 
much of unity; and- Prof, Sarkar thought that one of the 
greatest agencies in the promotion of this unity between 
the different races of 'India was the study of one another’s 
languages. Among' the Bengalis here he had found a few 
who could understand Gujarati and Marathi. He would have 
been happier if their nunilier had been larger. 



chapter* V. 

India’s National* Regeneration* 

Travels and Studies 

Prof. j_>ci luy Kumar Sarkar, who ^ has returned to India 
after an absence of nearfy 12 years, was interviewed by our 
representative ou Tuesday morning at ‘Anand Phawan* where 
he was a guest oti Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, '[‘he j)rofessor 
who is* a re'^ 3 uted research scholar in economics visited 
dunin.: this period several foreign countries including Egypt, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Chinii, Japan, the United States 
of Atnerica, C^errjiany, France, Austria, Switzerland and Italy. 
He has made a deep study of the peculiar problems of each 
of these countries apd delivered special lectures on invitation 
at important university and academic centers. He delivered 
lectures in the highest universities of America, France and 
Germany. The lectures in France and Germany were 
delivered in French and German respectively. He also 
studied the Itali^vn language for purposes of research. 

Invited to the French Academies 

The professor had the unique distinction of being one of 
the lew Asians who have had thentha honour of being invited 
by the Academic desBiaux-Arts ajid ihf Academic de^ Sciences 
morales et politiqlies^ two reputed literary institutions of very 
ancient fame in France. It woijld appear that the members 
of these bodies are called the ‘Immort^^ and are only 40 in 
number, Hindu aesthetics and Hipdu democracy were the 
subjects of his lectures It is of much interest to note in this 
connection that the Tamil Sangam of Madura, an identical 
academy in South Inflia, is about 1500 years older than 
either of these two institutions. The professor is by no means 
new to the readers of the^ Leader, A number of reviews 
of his books as wjll as some of hismrticles have been published 
by us. 

Investigations in Post-war Economics 

‘My previous work^ said Prof. Benoy Kump Sarkar, 
‘lay specially in the field of comparative culture-history and 

* Leader^ Allahabad, 30 Octol^t 1925. 
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•sociology. But for the Irtst five yeargTl have been special- 
ising in the problems of post-war economic development. 

Replying as to what he intended to do hereafter, he stated 
that his work in India would be a continuation of this work. 
He wanted to devote his chief attention to two things : 
firstly, to the subject of economic legislation, and, secondly, to 
the questions connected with hanking in theory and practice 
with special reference to Indian conditions. 

To introduce German, French and Italian in 
economic research 

The professor added it would be his endeavour to create- 
among the scholars a taste for original investigation based on 
German, French and Italian studies. The object was to 
expand our intellectual horizon and compare notes with the 
foldings from English and American sources to which we are 
generally used. * 

Western civilization not decaying 

“For the present,” he remarked, “I should )ike to say some- 
thing on an altogether different subject. It is likely to be of 
some significance to Young India. Of late, there has grown 
up a suspicion in certain Sections in India that Western civiliza- 
tion is perhaps nearing extinction, or, at any rate, a great 
cataclysm. In my judgment this is an^ absolutely erroneous 
way of looking at thines. On the contrary, it has appeared 
to me that •momentous factors of a far-reaching constructive 
character are to be fo*und iii the civilization of Europe and 
America. 

The “New” Primary Education 

“To give a few instances: education is being made 
compulsory and free for every young man and woman up to 
the age of 1 8 in all the progressive countries of the West. 

Researcn Institutes 

“ Scientific and industrial research of very high grade is 
being promoted unUer State or private auspices on a very 
extensive scale in the universities, workshops and special 
laboratories. This fact is going to have a very deep signi- 
ficance in the spiritual life of the next two decades. 
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\ Shop-councils 

“'In factory management tjie right of tlfe working men to 
govern ^the conditions of production through shop- councils 
has been legalized in certain countries- Employers and the 
intellectual leaders are no loiter to be in * a position to 
monopolize the direction jind government of business concerns. 

, ^ Special land-legrfelation 

owjiers*of small landed estates and landless labourers 
are being looked after by the State through special land 
legislation which is directly and consciously calculated to 
deprive to a considerable extent “the larger owners of their 
legal right to tlfeir own possessions. Great Britain has been 
attempting the san.u legislation in this direction and deriving 
benefit from the experiences of Germany and Denmark. 

• Insurance 

“The working- men^s insurance is becoming one of the 
inevitable items in the minimum of Slate functions. 

Nationality-problem 

“ The rljitionality problems have received a somewhat 
satisfacory solution in almost ^l countries with the exception 
of half a dozen lands where the (ierniap minorities have bej^n 
compelled to become parts of alien states that hlivt been 
newly created. , 

Triumph of Socialism 

• 

“The virtual capture of the stafbs by Socialists and the 
•different denominations of labour parties is creating a type of 
democracy, the like of which was never witnessed in history.” 

India's advance not considerable 

Turnifig to the question^of India, the Professor observed ; — 
“Compared to all this progress achieved in Europe and Ame- 
rica I should »y that the results attained by the Indian 
masses and classes do not amount to much. We must always 
place before our eyes the world-standard in regard to the 
actual growth of mankind as well as the possibilities of its 
development. * 
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" The next five years of ’’foung India 

“ The world expects that Ii\iia should be able to accomplish 
during the next five years at least as much as ,she has 
accomplished during the previous 20 years, — all along the line. 
It IS only then that the nite of progress w.orthy of a great 
evolution can be maintained. 

Oup achievements third-rate 

“By the world-standard Young Indians greates. men, 
institutions and movements continue still to be third-rate or 
fourth-rate in quality, quantity and variety. Let us be bold 
enough to face the objective realities withoi^it ^,amouflagt and 
refuse to be hoodwinked by metaphysical nonsense into as- 
cribing to ourselves of today and to our forefathers the glories 
and achivements to which we have no genuine claim.” 

Intensive Propaganda 

Our representative next invited the Prpfessor to give his 
opinion on the need of the hour and he said: “The time 
is ripe for commencing an intensive work in every field — 
cultural, economic and political. The work sjiould proceed 
district by district. As faj- a^^possible the district organizations 
should function independently of one another and uncontrolled 
by the rnetropolitan leaders'and institutions.; 

• ^ 

D^sunion^not a weakness 

“One should not, besides, be frightened by disunions and 
diversities, no matter of what character, in the aims anJ 
methods of public associations. Wc must not make a fetish 
of unity but must be ready to encounter full-blooded life in 
all its complications and divergences. 

Politics not the only field 

“ Not less than 60 per cent of the ablest workers should 
be available for the non -political services. Young India can- 
not afford to be obsessed by politics The enthusiasm and 
earnestness of our activists have need to be well distributed 
along the varied lines of national enterprise. 
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The probl^ of distri&t leaders 

“ Every district will have to^e prepared fo find ways and 
means foi regularly getting its own leaders equipped for the 
different branches of public life. The question of trained 
experts for work in the fields of t^neral culture and economic 
development has likewise assumed •national proportions. 
The absence of a large number ot efficient scholars and 
thinkers has alrsady turned Out to be a tremendous handicap 
in our pjogresg towards the higher world-achievementf*” 

^ Expert Trainingf not available in India 

• • 

“ t )0 you interrupted our representative, “ that 

expert training is available ii^our country ^ 

“No” ; replied, Mr? Sarkar,“It must be remembered that the 
highest training for the services, political or non-political, is not 
available in India. The existing Indian laboratories, work- 
shops, museums, galleries and libraries are too poorly fur- 
nished and equipped, both in man-power and materials, to 
be capable of sending out real pioneers such as may take 
charge of the world tomorrow. Funds should be forthcoming 
to send experienced scholars and publicists of some standing — 
say, between •the ages of 28 and 32— to foreign countries for 
purposes of travel, investigation angi ii^ternational intercourse. 

The biidget of a public association • 

“No organization is worth anything that neglects to set 
apart i-ioth of its normal resources for# the re-education of 
its workers. Experts do*not grow% They require to be 
manufactqred.” 

The need*of a higher standard 

In conclusion, the professor said : “ A higher and a more 

sceptical standard of judgrrffent in regard to the thoughts and 
and activities oP our publicists* and scholars has to be 
deliberately adopted by us as creators and critics for this 
coming quinquennium. And Young India should make up 
its mind to revise the categories of life that have obtained 
during two decades. We have to be on the look out for 
new slogans*and articles of faidi. 
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Ah objective methodologry tue desideratum 

“ One of the greatest nee^s of the hour is the emancipation 
of our intellect from the tyranny of platitudes. Th^. despotism 
of words that have ceased to mean anything must also have 
to be subverted in the interest of life's rejuvenescence and 
vigour. The entire- logical apparatus of India's nationa)^ 
existence requires a comprehensive overhauling. 

, The values of the Head and the Hand to 
be recogrnised 

“ Bhakfi (devotion) qan certainly lead to the attainment 
of great results. But disinterestedness ^ apd the spirit of 
self-sacrifice ,ialone cannot accomplish miracles. The strength 
of the head as well as the strength of the hand are important 
factors. To minimize them or to overlook their place in a 
life's scheme can but be synonymous with courting moral 
inefficiency or spiritual bankruptcy ” 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar has left for Lucknow. 



CHAPTER VL 
Is Europe Dooiqed ? 

In the premises of the new palatial buildings at Jadavpur 
the students of the BengaV Technical Institute received in a 
perfect oriental fashion Professor •Benoy Kumar Sarkar, a 
former Professor of the Institution, yesterday at 2-30 p. m. 
The wb(ile compound of the College was packed up practically 
by, young and ardent* admirers of the Professor impatiently 
waiting to hear his message. Sm Sarala Devi Chaudhurani 
pfeiiided over the function. * 

Prof. Sarkar in the coii^e of his address sa^ that it was to 
investigate where the world stood to-day from the economic 
point of view that he went abroad. His principal study was 
economics and the present-day world problems. As a student 
of economics he had naturally to study the conditions of 
inditetries, factory-life, banking, agriculture and other depart- 
ments of humai] activities in the foreign lands. 

The West denounced by Western Writers 

Continuing, the Professor said that during the war time 
a notion oh the authority of Romain Rolland and other 
European writers wa^ gaining Aground in India, that the 
European civilisation was doon^ed and fndia had to, send bbtr 
representatives to rescue the West, But he said the sponsors 
of this view forgot totally that bthind the drawbacks of the 
European civilisation that were emphas*is«d by theee thinkers 
there was a positive record of practical experience. Europe 
• after years of strenuous experiments with her civilisation, her 
agricukiire, industry, Svvaraj and democracy, was now allowing 
these defects to be perceptible to the gaze of the outside world, 
but still struggling to discover a soution, in the hope that a 
newer and a more beautiful civilisation might emerge out 
of her present condition. • 

Indians nqt competent to join in the same 
denunciation • 

A section of Indian opinion unfortunately lost sight of this 

* Forwa^'d, Calcutta, 17 Dece|^iber, 1925 (^poit based oa Uie address 
«ielivered in Bengali). 
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Important point. Indians were under jthe notion that when 
European thinkers were denouncing their own civilisation 
India ought not to imitate But these Indian scholars 
failed to realise that the place wherefrom European idealists 
were denouncing their* present civilisation was still far ahead 
of India's and that she wouWbe justified to think light of that 
civilisation and to discard it as an unclean thing, if only she 
could ever reach the Iimi& already attained by Europe but not 
before that. 

^New Forces in Western Civilization 

Professor Sarkar then spo^e of compulsory education that 
had come into force in Germany, America, England and other 
European countries by which every one, ^^late or fefiiale, 
under i8 yeaw of age was bound by legislation to receive 
education. Could India, he asked, coni[)ete with a country, a 
sweeper or even the lowest menial oi which had got some 
degree of “ higher" and technical education ? ' 

Referring to the industrial concerns, factories, banking 
and other branches of economic life in each of which Europe 
was steadily advancing, the speaker said that in all these 
spheres of human activity the spiritual life of Europe was also 
getting purified. 

Democracy in Austrian Factories 

Speaking of the labour question I rof. Sarkar said that in 
Austria in 1918, the year in which India v:as under the idea 
that the fate^of European ciYilisation was sealed, :i legislation 
was framed by which a certain percentage of the labourers 
engaged in every factory were to be taken in the directorate 
of that concern. 

The Economics of Widowhood 

After referring to the land question with which Europe 
was confronted Prof. Sarkar referred to the problem of widow- 
hood. He said that to a consicjerable extent widowhood 
meant nothing but poverty. In India the Government granted 
pension to the employee during his life time. But Europe 
had not for-gotten the family of the eufployed. After his 
death the widow of ^the deceased until her death and the chil* 
nren of the family until each of them attained a certain age 
were entitled to a pension and to a status almost equal to 
what the deceased enjoyed. < 
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Let us understand wh^re we stand 

Concluding, Prof. Sarkar reniarked that tl?e opinion that 
Europe was plunging handlong towards perdition or for that 
matter that its civilisatton was doomed was something like 
a cant and hyprocrisy. “ Let hb recognise our incapacity 
and let us understand where we stari4 and then proceed to 
lay the foundation-stone of Young India full of hope and 
confidence, but jiot to cover our inefficiency under the 
pretext tl^at the grapes are sour.’’ ^ 

A silver casket containing the address given by the 
students was presented to the Professor. Fhe guests were 
tre^tj^d to light refreshments. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Tendencies f>f Modern Indian 
Artists * 

His Excellency the Governoi of Bengal opened yesterday 
the seventeenth Annual Exhibition of the Ir^dian Society of 
Oriental Art at the Hindustan Buildings. Amongst those 
present on the occasion were Maharaja Tagore, Maharajadhiraj 
of Burdwan, Maharaj Kumar of Darbhanga, Sir J. C Bose, 
Mr. and Mrs. P. Brown, Mrs. A. N. 'Ckaudhuri, Lady 
Stephenson, Mrs. Buckland, Mrs.^’R. C. Bonnerjee, Mrs. B. L. 
Mitter and Messrs. N. Gupta, T. P.- Ghosh, J. P. Ganguli 
Gaganendranath Tagore, Dr. Van Mannen and the Consul 
Generals of Italy and Spain. 

Our representative, who went to see the Exhibition had a 
talk with Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, who was also there. At 
his request Prof. Sarkar expressed his views about the 
tendencies of modern artists in India. He said he had not yet 
formed any definite opinion about ihe present exhibits. 
However he said that “ practically speaking, those workers 
who are not bound by oid conventions have been able to 
display much creative spirit.” 

When 'asked about the reason for his remark like that 
Prof. Sarkar took, our representative to the picture No. 13, 
drawn by Sj. Durgasbankar Bhattacharya. The name of the 
picture was “ Story of ths Unseen land.” 

An Origrinal Theme 

•‘It is only an execution in the conventional spirit,” 
said he, “although the l/5gend 'is original and fresh. The 
central piece consists of four figures in different corners of a 
square form made of bamboo rafts”. The pose in the act 
of catching fish is » quite noteworthy. The forms of the two 
boats have added to the piece some amount of colour and 
have served also to contribute a contrast to the yellow rafts. 


* Forward^ Calcutta, 19 December 1925. See also Rupam^ June, 1926. 
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Attenfpt to be mystical 

“But the artist has deliberately attempted a number of 
what he seems to consider t<f be “mystic” lines. To the 
observers, •however, these attempts appear to be vague and 
meaningless. The total absence a background of any 
sort is a technique that can hardly excite^ one's interest under 
ordinary conditions of treatment. Perhaps the painter 
believes that by placing the central piecS in such an unoccupied 
and empty 'space hf is continuing the “tradition” of ancient 
and medieval Oriental artists. And perhaps this is why he 
calls his work “unseen l&nd.” 

A Failure* 

• 

“It is clear of course %hat Mr. Bhattacharya has not 
taken the subject ma^tter from anything known in art-history. 
To that extent he is undoubtedly free and unhampered. 
But although not* handicapped in theme he has chosen to 
experiment with the so-called mystical handling. The result 
is disappointing. He has failed to create the atmosphere of 
the infinite in spite of the negation of the background. It 
must be admitted, however, that the anist has skill in 
drawing and possesses the sense of colour.” 

• 

• Pauranic Subjects 

• • 

“The pieces which aeal with f auranic story and ipythol- 
ogical or religious •history, continued Professor Sarkar, are 
invariably defective. The artists h9.*re tried to be true to the 
tradition but succeeded in becoming mefe .imitators without 
a vital message. 

New Times 

Thus whether the treatment or the subject be traditional,, 
the result is in both cases unencouraging. But so far as I 
the present exhibition is! concerned, I should say that it is | 
not mainly A collection of ancient s^d medieval subjects or^ 
styles. And this is*a happy sign of the times. A change in ; 
outlook is noticeable iumong the artists. 

Certain Artists true to Themselves 

“Now let us see some of those workers, ” said Mr. Sarkar, 
*‘who deal wilh things in which *they themselves happen to be 
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interested in their daily lives and who have cared to be true 
to themselves in stead of trying to ' ‘ reproduce * the ancient 
spirit as it is 'called. Take^ the Joy of Rain^ (No 82) by 
A. K. Majumdar. It has been executed in a very dexterous 
manner. e 

Success in Plastic Creations 

4 

“In the first place, the colour scheme in it is made up 
of different shades of blue. Secondly, th^e peculiar form of 
the bungalow cottage of Bengal, the oblique sides of its 
thatched roofs as well as its angularities have been' enriched 
with the round concave of an umbrella shape over the'bent 
figure of a young boy. T\ie whitish figures of moving ducks 
have brought into relief the dusky atmosphrre^of a rainy day. 

“ There ?s no conscious effort on the part of the artist to 
play the Indian or the Bengali. But all the same he has 
succeeded in contributing a nice quota to our form- sense. 
He has been able to create a plastic joy, so to say. It is a 
piece of sincere art. 

Juxtaposition of Varied Forms and Colours 

“In the like manner is No 80 by the same artist to be 
appreciated. Here, a^ain, we have a really .creative com- 
position. begin wi(h, |the piece is not monotonous. 

The upiformity of « the b}ue has bSen broken in upon by 
dots of whitish flower forms as well as swarms of flying birds. 
Further, the artistic eff^qt is heightened by an expanse of 
greenish surface \vltich cuts the background in an uneven, 
rough manner. Two bpat-forms we see in parallel positions, 
and the human figures, erect as they are, form transverse 
parallels to the former. And their combined effect on the 
entire grouping is that of wealth in heterogeneity. 

“ The boats, again, have acquired prominence on account 
of the red streaks. These latter, moreover, are to be seen 
distributed in different sections. Altogether we* have here 
all the delights that the juxtaposition ^of varied forms and 
colours can offer te the eye. 

“ The success of this artist as contrasted with the failure of 
the two mentioned above is, I think, chiefly to be attributed 
to the absolute repudiation of tfce ‘ ancients.* ** 
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Essentials in a Work of Art 

Q. Do you mean to say that it is imppssible to achieve 
greatness when one deals witti ancient subjects or attempts 
to foil ow» the methods of the old masters ? 

A. No, it is not impossibie. I am only speaking of the 
tendencies to* be found in the present exhibition. If you 
know how to divide th 5 space, which colours to mix and in 
what propprtions, how to distribute flie forms, and what use 
to make of the .background, you can be a great ^rtist even 
although? yoii borrow your theme from the ancients or even 
although you deliberately try to catch their technique. I 
an^ just going to give you an ir^stance of such success and 
analyse the ess^en^ial elements in its make-up. 

“ Rome’s Rival ” Analysed ’ 

Mr. Sarkar turned to No 113 (“Rome’s Rival”) by 
Abanindra Nath^'Fagore and said as follows : 

“ Probably it ivS a Christian scene,- - the figure of some 
saint, may be, Christ himself. The author has sought to call 
up the atmosphere of monasticism which you may even 
call Buddhist or Christian, if you please. The influence of the 
ancients is quite palpable. But, — and this is a speciality, — 
the artist’s V<^^rkmanship does not (Consist in a mere attempt 
to be true to what older mystics l^av^ drawn. 

“The author of tliis piece is not •a copyist. . He has 
command over the methodology of the makers of the old 
frescoes. At the very first glanoe, indeed, evefy observer 
will notice in it the marks of the great ^primitives’. You have 
the bold arms and the ^gorous hitman figure. By the bye, 
Jhis is rather exceptional with the present artist whose brush, 
as a rule, is used to the softer, more delicate and gentler 
touches. 

“ The halo is not wanting in the background- The staff, 
a long, almost vertical piece^ seized with the right hand bent 
in a lifted postyre, has delightfully broken the space and 
added to the majesty of the composition. A dignity 
characteristic of th(? ‘ heroic ages,’ we may ^say. 

Command over the Technique of Space-managrement 

“ But wherein, outside of these elements, lies the grandeur 
of this com*i)Osition ? I am ieclined to think that the baisc 
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riignity in frhis work lies in the manner in which the artist has 
filled up three-fourths of the entire surface, from top to 
bottom, with the bulky yet simple figure of a human being. 
The very height and weight of the shape as apparent in the 
milieu of the space constitute the marvel of the workmanship. 
The artist is an expert in space management ” 

The piece was analysed more minutely and the inter* 
viewer got such remarks as the following : — 

“ Deep brown drapery flowing from the nefck in a 
magnificent manner covers, properly speaking,' the entire, space. 
This indeed is the very soul of the present technique. There 
remains but slight uncovered surface to the right and the left! 

“ The not very loud grey of the face h^s been placed in 
an environment of equally mild tmts of colour. The three 
or four touches of bold blue in the halo have served to offer 
a pleasing contrast to the generally soft colour-scheme of the 
entire work. 

“The gentleness of the hues does not fail to tell a signi- 
ficant story to the eyes. We do not wait to inquire how the 
figure has been named by the artist. A piece like this might 
have a natural place in a collection of the Tang and Sung 
masterpieces of medieval China.” 

Sculpturesque Quajities of Colour-work 

Then Professor Sarkar turned to pictures Nos 150, 152 
etc drawn by Sunayani Dgyi. “ These are some of the new 
forms,” said he, ‘with which our art world is being enriched. 
There are four or iive human forms in different poses. The 
artist has got an admirable conception of structure. 

“ The shapes perhaps would not be enjoyed by those who 
form their aesthetic sense on the streng1;h of the experiences 
of physiognomy culled from their every-day life. Sunayani 
Devi’s faces might even be described as outlandish or atchaic 
by persons used to the normal standard. * 

“But the figures display in their workmanship a sculptural 
solidity of remarkably character. And this has been produced 
by the manipulation of different degrees of whitish or black 
and white colour. The artist’s brush has manufactued a 
liquid flow of grey marble, as it were. A soft idyllic and 
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lyrical quality is the characteristic char<n of her studigs in the 
plastic possibilities of colour.” 

Futuristic Ptintings 

Interrupting himself Mr. Sarkar sa\d : “ Perhaps I am 
•doing injustice many good workstthat are exhibited here by 
attempting this bird’s eye view in such a hurried manner. 
But I am talking only of* certain sgecial features that have 
attracted my atteption in these few minutes. I cannot, 
however, bid you goiod bye before I draw your attention to 
the pictufes 13 j and 131^.” 

These exhibits are known as “ The deserted house 
tells* i^s owner’s fate” and “ Captif e light.” The artist is 
Gaganendra Nath Tagore. 

“The titles,” remarked \lr. Sarkar, “are mysterious no 
doubt. The artist has chosen to be frankly mystical, at 
any rate, in description. But there is hardly anything 
mystifying in the works themselves. 

Formless Forms 

“Ostensibly, the painter has given us some houses. But 
nobody would be prepared to believe that these are house- 
forms at all. yne may not object to b«lieving, at the utmost, 
that one is perhaps here in the presence ot brick or stone 
structures 'No stereotyped arcmtetturaj design is there, 
nothi.ig to connect it with the familiar forms of masonry 
work, much to the discomfiture ^f the contractors and 
engineers. From this standpoint one would not be wrong if 
one were to believe that a mystical sonSething is in sight. 
Indeed one might go to the extremS and remark that there 
does not seem be anything in the line of conventional forms 
except only a few touches at different points.” 

“And yet I believe”, said Mr, Sarkar, “that a lovei of 
art will find in these formless. for ms of absolutely no historical 
or racial coRtextso^ie of the most villilizing colour-compositions 
and architectonic expressions. The blue and white o^ 133 
and the red and l?liue of 135 exhibit delightful varieties of 
structural colour-design of moderately large sizes. There 
is plenty of nourishing food here for the student of 
.aesthetics. 
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“Pufe Art” 

“Even witiiout being able fully to understand what forms 
lie before our eyes according to the recognized canons of the 
objective world we .feel that the shapes have been placed 
alongside of one anotheir in symmetrical and harmonious 
groups. I should invite all art-critics and lovers of art to 
begin with such specimens as object lessons in ‘pure art’. 

“It is in such compositions, thoroughly futuristic as they 
are, that we begin to appreciate, without the scaffolding of 
legends, stories, messages and morjlizings, the foundations 
of genuine artistic sense. This artist certainly is a creator of 
new forms which no doubt have a great message to the souls 
that thirst for new creation.” 



CHAPTBR VIII 

In4i&'s Economicr Problems » 

Wanted 1905 over^agfain 

• 

“I w<LAt tbe 1905 India back again”, was the message that 
Prof,. Benoy Kumar ^arkar delivered on Sunday last to his 
ex-students and other gentlemen w]io assembled in the court- 
yard iin front of the main building of Bengal Technical 
Institute, in o?der to meef Prof, and Mrs. Shikar and Dr. 
and Mrs. Hiralal Roy. 

Prof. Sarkar said that since he landed in Bombay he had 
made a short tcKir to some places in India but everywhere 
it seemed to him that the pulsation of the nation had been 
stopped. After such a sweeping and maddening movement 
that was witnessed in the country in 1919 and 1922, it was 
inconceivable why such should be the state of the country 
so soon. But it was, said Prof Sarkar, quite natural and 
he thought tKjit a ^reat reaction had ^ome. And it was for 
this reason that he wanted back tl^ip spirit of the age of 1905. 

An Era of Iron BTesolution 

Referring to the characteristi<f*spirit which was visible 
at that time and which many men with •many minds had 
interpreted and were still interpreting in many ways, Prof. 
Sarkar said that according to him the India of 1905 was not 
in any way essentially superior to any period of previous 
India. The intellectual upheaval, for instance, was not of a 
higher order than in the previous stages of the country. But 
it was the first time when India took up the resolve to think 
in a new way — tke grim determiflation that India would 
introduce something which was not in India before. If 
such an iron resolution found place in thg national mind to- 
day he believed it was quite possible for Young India to work 
wonders in the next five years. 


• * Forward^ 20 December 1925 (Report based on the addiess). 
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The Fallacy of “Back to Land” 

After observing that the' aim and mission of his life was, 
and was going to be in future, to help the country to attain 
economic salvation, the P^rofessor observed that in order to 
achieve that salvation some wrong conceptbns and notions 
should be forthwith removed. For instance, he said that appeal 
was being made by e/ery class of thinkers of the country 
from poets to professors thafas India was an ^agricultural 
country 'educated India must take to tarmihg. .There, was no 
country, said Prof. Sarkar, on the ^surface of the globe 
where such things were practically possible. France once 
tried this thing when the same kind of appeal was, nrade, 
with the ultimate result that those who' .were educated and 
came out from the Agricultural Colleges with l>rilliant results 
only wanted to secure Government services and were reluct- 
ant to handle personally the plough. 

For the educated and the so-called Bhadxalok classes 
the shibboleth of “back to land” would turn out, in the main, 
said lie, to a mere wordy campaign and at best a chimerical 
venture. 


Agpiculturp must have to be relieved 
of the superfluous cultivators 

The Professor’^s view* on the point was just the opposite 
and most revolutionary. Far fronj asking the educated class 
to go to the land he, would even ask the cultivators themselves 
to leave aside the*profession, — until a certain percentage of the 
people, in proportion 'to the land available, was in charge of 
of the whole land so that that percentage of the people 
might live comfortably. 

Citing an instance from the district of Benares where 40 
men and 40 cows lived on the produce of 40 bighas of land 
he said that he would, leave' only eight to ten persons to 
cultivate these 40 bighas, who, in his opinion, with even the 
primitive instruments, could do as mpch work as 40 men. 
He would employ the remaining 30 men in the arts and 
crafts. These industrial occupations and the allied commer- 
cial pursuits would transform the rural centres into urban 
complexes. In fact, in place of each village he would build 
up a town. 
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The Problem of Birth Control 

In this connection the professor remarked that theories 
(if not already broached in the country) would shortly come, 
in which* one would ask for the restriction of the growth of po- 
pulation in proportion to the cost»nd standard of living. The 
problem of birth control will have Jo be dispassionately 
faced by those who are * convinced that agriculture must 
have to be relieved in as .many ways as possible of the 
cultivators. 

Villsfgre Reconstruction 

The next jpoyit Prof. Sarkar referred to was village 
reconstruction or *TaIli-S%n.skaP\ In his opinion village 
reconstruction was possible when the so calleS villages were 
extinct and in their places towns were built. The name 
village or “PalU” was of long standing, but asked the 
professor, could any one say that behind the name “Palli” 
there was the same substance as was conveyed by the term, 
say, 150 or years ago ? So none need grudge if in 
places of villages towns with external communications and 
relations were built up. In fact, there was no internal strength 
in any villAge in any part of the globe. Today the whole 
world was present in the remotest hamlet. 

t • • 

World-Economy* 

No village anywhere, even W In^ia, was self-sufficient. 
‘Rural,” “urban’ and even .“national” economies had ceased to 
exist. It was the world-market that governed the most 
* elementary life in the primitivest villages. The entire world 
was economically and culturally a more or less unified whole. 
Nobody could do without the world forces. Everywhere the 
productive and distributive functions of human’ beings were 
being governed by Welkvittsckaft or as the Americans 
would call it, b)^ “world-economy^. For instance, said the Pro- 
fessor, if the big aid large American, Manchester, German and 
Japanese mills were stopped one day, the jute cultivators of 
Bengal would suffer terribly. Similarly, if the jute cultivation 
was stopped the people of those countries would suffer and 
terribly tcfo. 
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Enthusiasm fi>r the New World-Order 

These ideas, ‘observed the ^Professor, were perhaps revolu- 
tionary and it was for this reason that he wanted the age of the 
1905 India over acairj. That was an age characterised by a 
new freedom of thought a(<d soul-emancipati,ng dare-devil 
idealism. The revival of that spirit of strenuous exertions 
and energistic optimism,, is all that is needed in order to 
enable the national mind and the pioneers pf a new India 
to embrace with enthusiasm the radical ideas embodied 
in the new world-order. „ 

Factory and. Cottagre Industry 

Referring to cottage and factory industties; Prof. Sarkar 
remarked that the time had not Jret come for casting Indians 
views in favour of either of the two. There was place tor 
both. From the standpoint of practical finance it was im- 
possible for India at the present stage ol her economic 
evolution to attempt anything more thin ‘‘small" and 
“middling” enterprises in industry, banking and foreign trade. 
He could not characterise the charka movement as exclusively 
a sentimental movement. But if in the place of compelling 
300 millions of people to talk of handling or even handle 
the ckarkd India had seen 300 engineers* and other 
technical experts engaging ifieir hea^s to produce a better 
type of charka than the one. already in vog^iie for centuries 
he would have called it a genuine and effective economic 
movement. In fact, he would like 300 engineers or so to 
take up the next step in the textile line and thus render the 
charka a real auxiliary nin the sdheme of our piesentday 
leconomic development. Situated as we were, the charka - 
could still serve the teeming millions, or at any rate, thousands 
in the villages side by side with the factories and workshops, 
large or small. 

The Problem ,of Foi*eigii Trade 

o 

The Swadeshi movement, observed thf Professor, was 
defective in some inspects. It gave rise to the establishment 
df many industrial concerns, but it seemed to ignore the claims 
W trade and commerce. This trade and commerce especially 
in regard to export and import involved millions of rupws. 
In regard to foreign trade, withMts banking and shipping 
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problems, the country was virtually indifierent. He*wanted 
the establishment of at least lo banks in every district and 
20 more in Calcutta, and he believed that * the required 
capital was jn the country. 

Tlje Oi^anizationiof Capital 

By referring to how wi^out banking facilities trade was 
-handicapped and the transactions were being exploited by 
the people bf other countries* which India could easily 
appropriate to .herself, the Professor concluded by •asking 
those, assembled to seriotisly ponder over the establishment of 
credit institutions on sound business-like basis. Without an 
efTecfiifte banking organization capable of concentrating and 
mobilizing the Capital resources of the country there was no 
possibility left before India of developing her ""trades and 
industries and solving the poverty problem of the people. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Economic Devolopment for India ^ 

Economic Movement as an independent 

item in national life 

^ ■'» 

“I want to emancipate economic development from the 

thraldom of current politics and political parties.** These 
were the words which Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar said in 
reply to the query of our representative, who had an interview 
with him yesterday (Monday), ar to what would be his course 
of action in the near future. 

Continuing, the Professor said : “ The economic regenera- 
tion of India should receive my first and foremost attention. 
I propose to harness all my energies in this direction. Banking, 
Economic Legislation and Technical Education, these three 
items will constitute one complex in my program of thought 
and activity. And I propose to hold before the eyes of our 
countrymen the latest developments made in Italy, France, 
Germany etc.” 

Three ety|>es of iiiftellect 

For the present I am going to start a monthly journal 
in Bengali under the title ^rtkik Unnati (Economic Develop- 
ment), This joun^at is to serve as a common platform on 
which three types of jntellect can co-operate, viz. (i) men 
who are pioneering the industrial, trading and agriculture 
enterprises, (2) men employed in public administration in 
higher grades and (3) professors Of economics, banking 
etc. etc.” 

A Bengali Journal of Economics 

Asked as to what was going to be the exact type of his 
journal the Professor said : « 

^ “It would be a^ monthly journal, in Bengali, of economics 
(theoretical and applied), the applications of industrial research 
and scientific inventions, social welfare and material progress.” 

* Amriim Batar Patri^ Calcutta, 22 Januaiy, 1926. 
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• 

Asked as to what would be the object of the journal'* 
Mr. Sarkar said that the journal would function as an organ of 
banking, foreign trade, money- niarket, insurance, industrializa- 
tion, agricultural enterprises, railway and shipping economics, 
public finance, economic legislaticy, naftional health, technical 
education, mufiicipal administration and^ other civic interests. 

Economic News-Service 

• • • 

We understarvi the journal will have mainly 5 sections. 
Sectioit *1. )/fill deal with the “ wealth of Bengal ” profession 
by* profession. The data would be furnished by the reports 
of. correspondents specially employed for the purpose. The 
stantiard of lif^ pjevailing among cultivators, artisans, fishers, 
boatmen, leather-workers, •weavers, shop-keepers, merchants, 
land-owners, exporters and importers, industrial workers, 
sailors, clerks, directors and founders of modern industries, 
banks and oth^r business establishments, all classes of the 
Bengali population — would be the main theme of these 
statistical and objective investigations ; Section 3 . will deal with 
the agricultural, manufacturing and commercial activities of 
India excluding Bengal but including the Indian states ; 

Section 5. will deal with the “ economic developments of 
the world.”* It will seek to interpret the movements in 
foreign finance, indu^ries and* commerce to the Indian 
businessmen and economists.* India’s opportunities for 
co-operation with foreigners in all spheres of international trade- 
and investment constitute likewise* a spjscial subject of study. 
The facts of “ world-economy ” involving, as they do, 
the intimate interdependence of India and the other countries 
• in regard to economic function and material welfare will 
be placed before th^ readers in the form of a regular news- 
service. Section 4. will deal with the movements and 
pronouncements of the world’s prominent bankers, captains 
of industry, engineers, .chemists, experts in technical, 
commeraal and agricultural efitication, statisticians, econ- 
omists, finance-mipisters and so forth. The programmes of 
learned societies, business men’s associations, and bankers 
institutes fall within this section. 

And Section 5. will be given over to “interviews” witia 
specialist? on problems of applied economics and economic 
fought. 
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* In all these sections Arthik Unnati^ although a monthly, 
intends to acquire the dynamic character of a weekly or 
even a daily newspaper. ^ 

Bibliogfraphy of Economics 

0 

Among the special features of the journal may be 
mentioned the following : — 

1. A tabular statement of the contents (with occasional 
synopsis) pf the economic, financial, export-import, statistical 
and allied journals in the Indian and foreign languages 
(including French, German, Italian, and whenever possible, 
Russian, Japanese and Turk?*sh). 

2. A serial announcement of Indian and’ foreign books 
on economics; ' banking, commerc<^, technical education and 
all other branches of material and social welfare. 

3. Reviews of books. 

Economic Doctrines 

At least fifty per cent of the monthly, we understand, 
will devote itself to essays and discussions of permanent value 
bearing on the methods and problems of the economic 
sciences. Bengali translations or summaries of the views 
and theories of foreign econo^tnists of the present or preceding 
generations will also, loriii a marked^ characteristic of this 
journal. 



CHAPTER X. 

Economics and •Journalism. * 

The only thing of any importance* that I am going to 
say this afternoon is that not every body that is invited to 
speak is a public Speaker. And my limitations are manifold. 
In the place, I have never been a journalist. ? may be 
a reader of journals %nd may have edited a commercial 
magazine for some time, but I am not a journalist in the 
strictest sense of the term. In tlie second place, it has not 
been convenient for me to tajce part in politics in any manner, 
direct or indirect, in party politics or controversial politics 
of any sort. 

Ufi-metaphysical Realities 

And thirdly, just those subjects in which our countrymen, 
our patriots, our nationalists, our statesmen seem to be 
interested the most are unfortunately the subjects in which 
my interest is almost nil. If it were possible for me to say 
that we people of India or rather the nations of Asia are 
destined to cfvilize the peoples of I?urope and America I 
believe tha-t every one f of you fresj^nt here and most of my 
countrymen would consider that •! was* making a profound 
statement. 

My countrymen are as a rule willing only to listen to 
such stories as have their. Leitmotif in tSe idea that western 
civilization is the civilization of maclflnes. Our countrymen, 
generally speaking, are not prepared to recognise the humanity 
of the Eur-American iwen and women. If, for instance, 
I were to say that the men and women of India are morally 
and spiritually superior to the men and women of Europe 
and America I believe mefet of you would at once applaud 
me and say, “ hert? is a great philosopher indeed 

Items like;this tre the farthest removed from my invesiiga- 
tions and even from my imagination, brain is made of 

* Shurt-hand sumiiiary of a lecture delivered ai the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parwhad. CaUuita, januaiy 24, J926u3der the auquces 01 the Indian 
JournalUts' Association. • 




sterner staff. There is absolutely nothing of metaphysics and 
speculative abstraction in my thoughts and activities. And 
as I said, just those topics f 3r which my countrymen display 
the greatest enthusiasm happen to be the subjects in which 
I myself am the poorest. , So I shall not be surprised if 
you are disappointed with me this afternoon. 

Every man an Economist 

It seems to me, however, 'that there are certain things 
in whicii you and I may have something in common, al- 
though most of my countrymen and perhaps many of you 
present here are great philosophers and metaphysicians. 
Perhaps you may not object to believing that there is such 
a thing as bread and butter, and I behevc that you and 
my countrynfien in general are not prepared to neglect this 
bread and butter question in human relations. So far as I 
am concerned, let me confess that there is no other thing that 
has possessed my mind more powerfully than this economic 
question. 

You are interested in rising prices, I am also interested 
in them. You are interested in vital statistics, You are 
interested in every thing that has a bearing on your individual 
and domestic welfare,*, I am no less interested therein. And 
although I may not be philosopher such as might be 
appreciated in Indm iA her presen. moods there is at least 
one little touch wfiich pelhaps may create sympathy between 
yourselves, as well as myself. 

Gentlemen, evefy*human being is an economist. The man 
in the street has certain .opinions hi regard to taxes, in regard 
to railway rates and so on. And so I wonder if, after all, 
there is anything on which I could enlighten you this 
afternoon. 


Current Tendencies in Economics 

You are s;udents 6f economics and as journaliste 
certainly I take it for granted that you have been studying 
contemporary ec^omic tendencies qdite keenlj. It wiU 
perhaps be superauous to inform you that the contemporary 
economist is not interested in mere abstract problems. To- 
day the student of economics visits factories, measures the 
acreage of land under cultivation, counis the number of 
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cultivators in the villages, studies tfie longevity of tt?fe infants, 
investigates the conditions of the working cl^ss, of the bu%tee 
and so on and so on. Economic treatises of recent years 
in French, in Italian, in German, in English have been 
devoting a greater and greater number of pages to the 
description of* statistical facts and first-hand investigations 
bearing on factories, to tthe annual reports of banks and 
export-import houses and such like things. Economists 
of to-day * take •interest in problems relating to the relation 
betwet^Ti* work, iTliysical exertion or fatigue and tifticiency. 
Students of economits are discussing the food values of 
things consumed by the labouring class, by the student 
co’m^iiunity, by the middle class and so on. 

• • 

Triumph of the Historical School 

In other words, every man whw is in the least interested 
in economic pi#bleius or economic invebtiy aliens approaches 
this subject in a nuinner almost entirely different from that in 
which economists are said to liave ajiproached their problems, 
say, about three or four decades ago. If I am allowed to use 
one abstract word 1 should say that economics has become 
^‘intensive'" and has become humanized, has become realistic. 
If I may u^ a still more abstract an^i geiiCralized term I may 
say that “socialism’^ has invaded aiivi invaded succcssfuly the 
whole domain of eccft^omic science. ^This is the state at 
which you and I, economist.s, iournulists, stati.stician!> and so 
toilh, firnl themselves at the present moment, .namely, the 
conquest of economics by socialism.# If I might use an 
academic expression in this connection* ]Kuhaps I might say 
^that the dream of the “historical •school'' has at last been 
fulfilled. For, it is the histtuical school or historical method 
of investigation in etjonornic science that has been displaying 
its most prominent results before our very eyes. 

Persistence of* the Classical School 

* ♦ . . • ... 

But alth'jjugn the historical school, although socialism is 

so preponderant %nd has been making conquests in every 
field of economic endeavour and everf region of economic 
speculation I pause liere and ask you to consider if this so- 
called historical school has been able to coninhute a single 
truth of solid significance 19 the science of economics. My 
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position bn this question is very decided and very emphatic. 
Inspite of the ^undisputed conquests of socialism in theory 
and practice in economics i^s well as in politics, to-day 
in 1926 I venture still to assert, that whatever may be its 
contributions to socklogy and interpretation of history, 
socialism as such has failed to contribute a single thought 
of substantial importance to the science of economics. 
Economics as such, eccnomics as science continues to be 
governed to-day as it was a generation or two ago by the old, 
we mayv2all it medival, “classical” school'. Our Oi^ friend 
Ricardo and his “economic man”, those century-old categories, 
continue still to govern the laws of economic science. 

The Problem of Value • • 

In other words, the controversy between the classical 
school and the historical school has been closed, and so far 
as the present-day conditions are concerned, has been closed 
in favour of the classical school. The thought of every 
economic investigator, of every theorist who has to deal with 
the problem of value is in all essentials thoroughly Ricardian, 
or shall 1 call it ? neo- Ricardian. Because, after all, 
w^hen you come down to Tne fundamentals of economic 
thought what is it that you are siipre<iiely concerned with ? 
Not with fatigue, not with lof^evily, not with the food- values, 
not with the labour qoniiUons hut fnnuanientally wifh only one 
thing, namely, the problem bi value. And to this problem the 
contribution of socialism or whatever name we may choose to 
give it is virtually nil. » Speaking in terms of race, if such a racial 
distinction in the fealm of economic theory is allowable, it is 
to be ad milled that in the dispute, British vs, German 
school, it is the British that still obtains in scientific 
speculations. I'liis is however a coMroversial question and 
I need not deal with it any more. 

The War-Monies 

Take the problem of money. You are aware how during 
the war, in Englapd, in Germany, in Erance, as well as in 
Italy, in all warring countries especially on the continent 
money as a thing that one used to know ceased to exist. It 
was nothing but paper, and paper without metallic, cover tthe 
one could see. The printing pr^ss manufactured paper-noats 
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and these were accepted by every body without an^ objection • 
in all transactions. The absence of metallic substance did 
not interfere with the people’s <|3nceptions of money. 

• Knapp's Revolutionary Theory 

• 

Now abouA ten years previous to the War, in 1905, a 
German Professor, F. Knapp published Die staatliche 
Theorie des Geldes, In this book •he set the question “Why 
is it that* certain substanclis are called money and are 
recognised as such ?” And he replied thus : “Money^is money 
because the Govern i^ent calls it so. That is all. Money has 
no* value in itself. There is no commodity that could be 
described as the unit of value, •or that might merit the 
character of « standard of measurement. And yet. certain 
things pass for money.” • 

The only explanation in Knapp’s estimation is that it is 
the society, it js the social recognition, it is the community, 
it is the popular will, known as the state or organised in the 
state that calls a substance money. And in a characteristic 
manner, very epigrammatically he says that money has 
validity but no value. 

The War came and the nations of Europe recognised the 
importance '^and were convinced of# the value of Knapp’s 
revolutionary teachings, for hi^ prophecy seemed fulfilled to 
the last letter. Indeed! in those flays, there was no money. 
Nowhere was there any gold, any silver, any metallic substance 
in the exchange relations on tl^j: market. Yeu civilization 
was not extinct, the Governments existeil, people were making 
payments while purchasing goods, people were accepting 
paper. One might say that in !he world of economics 
•people had said '^^Hart BoP' to money. Money actually 
came to a state at whioli it had validity but no value. 

Post-War ‘‘Back to Gold” 

The •War was over.* Ever)j body began to think of 
financial reconsfruction and currency reconstruction. And 
the first country «which started the reconstruction, — which 
country do you believe ? — curiously enoi^h, it was Bolshevik 
Russia that started the post-war monetary reconstruction of 
Europe, -set the ball rolling back towards metal ! How has 
the rouble been re-establisbed ? how has the Mark been 
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Te-establis!ied ? how has • the pound been re-established ? 
Not on the theory of Knapp, not on the theory of any 
“nominalist” to ‘ the effect thr.t money is nothing but a sign, 
but on the old, again the old classical, “quantitative” theory 
of money, namely, metals and nothing but metals. !And now 
we in India too are trying tO'Je ourselves down back to gold. 

Altogether, then, ^here do w© find ourselves to-day in 
1926 ? In spite of the • revolutionary theor}^ in regard to 
money and in spite of the war-time and post-war experiences 
of a re^^bliitionary character, the world Has goneil;)ack to 
the old metallisiic, very solid metallistic, the classical theory 
of money. The solid sense of mankind is not yet tutored 
enough to accept anything as money exce])t a ringing clicking 
piece of meUl, or at any rate, its proxy. 'Ag^ain our friend 
Ricardo. Economics as science Refuses to get loose from its 
classical moorings. Classicism dies liard. We are already 
on another debatable ground. 

Cooperative Credit 

Not less controversial than the current ecotiomic theories 
are the proldems of applied economics or economic 
development. 

In regard to India let us take the (juestion of co-o[)eration. 
I am not talking of the ^present r.on-CD- operation 7 js co- 
operatio'n in matters political. I am talking of the simple, 
familiar, economic co-oj)eration, to be more precise, co- 
operative credit sueh aV has bet-n prevalent among the 
agricultural classes* in every part of the world for about two 
generations. • 

I know that co-operation, co-o()erative agricultural credit 
has lailed to inspire the enthusiasm of our patriots and 
nationalists. There has throughout been a 5Usj)icion among 
our countrymen all these tvvenly years or so to the effect that 
some how or other the poverilineni is trying tp do some 
thing mysterious, some iukmuk with the agricultural class by 
inculcating among the cultivators the principles of co-opeiative 
credit. Our countrymen have failed to explain exactly where 
the mystery lies and yet the suspicion is there. And without 
rhyme or reason the impression has cot abroad that there 
must be something wrong witji co-operative credit as such. 
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At any rate, it has not become as popular as it, might other- 
wise be. I 

Now, gentlemen, I may ask you a very pertinent question. 
The question is this “Is co-opfrativft credit .useful te 
the people of India to a certain extent and for certain 
purposes ?” If so, those patriots who are talking of 
village reconstruction should try to find out as to how to 
make use of this* instrument of welfare. And if it is 
already tb^>e initiated by the Government it would* be 
unwise ^ on the part of the patriots to ignore its achievements 
or utilise the results accomplished. I need not discuss it any 
further. 

Foreign •Capital 

Take, again, the problem of foreign capital. Because 
these is the word •“foreign" our patriots and nationalists 
find something essentially wrong in it. Our S^vadeshi sense 
revolts against it automatically. But here, again, let me 
ask you ; — ‘‘How much of modern India, how much of 
this city of Calcutta, for instance, owes to indigenous Indian 
capital, to our own initiative, to oui own resources ? and how 
much of the mid*ile class tv:)-<lay, how mi’cfi of the intellectuals 
of India, of Bengal, t(^ come nearev owe their bread 

and butter to foreign capital a)\n * to *foTeign busi/iess 
organization ?” 

To this my answer is definite. r'erlTuus nay, seventy 

five ])cr cent of our pre.sentviay wa^altfi ar^l culture, both 
material and spiritual, we owe id foreign resources. And I 
i>eli?vc that in ll^e near future it is foreign ca])ilal, primarily 
British capital tlial is goin^j; to help the middle class in the 
first place, and the working men in the second place. And in 
the tliird place it is going to relie ve the agricultural centres 
of Bengal of dieir teeming niiHions by creating new careers 
for them in the indus^rie.s. * 

Just as co operative ^.redit is one of the greatest forces tha,^ 
you can possiblly conceive of as an agency to uplift the^ 
villagers, exactly in the same manner it is with foreign capita 
that we can hope to cope with unemployment that is a 
prominent feature of our econcfiiic life all along the line. 
Howqyer humiliating it might be to our national self-respect, 
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yet lindet the present circumstances I am quite prepared to- 
swallow foreign capital for certain number of years. 

Commission on Agriculture 

Let us take now the proposed Roya\ Commission on 
Agriculture. It was announced in the papers two or three 
days ago and I notice that ..our patriotSj, our statesmen and 
publicists have been suspecting something mysterious which 
the Govern.:.ent is alleged to be ^doing ifi or'dCr to wean 
away the people from their “natural leaders'\ Some 300,000 
members of the middle class, including women, children, and 
old persons, are supposed to be the qatqrnl leadenV, of, say, 
50 millions of Bengalis 1 t 

Now, we have been told that the Government intends to 
create a breach between the so-called leaders and the masses. 
But, gentlemen, as I said, my brain’ is made of sterner 
stuff. It is impossible for me to swallow anything and every- 
thing. I should say that a commission is a commission and 
an inquiry is an inquriy. 

And every body admits that inquiries have to be instituted 
into the agriculturjil conditions of the peasants of Bengal 
and other parts of India. Suppose certaili items, namely, 
the legal, have not ^beAi includtd in the terms of reference, 
and,' in the second place, suppose that by improving the 
agricirtture of India Great Britain also derives some benefit, 
what^s tlie harm ? , 

We have been told seriously by very responsible leaders 
that England is trying to* improve the lot of millions and 
millions of our people not in order to improve our conditions 
but with the object of relieving •unemployment among the 
British working classes. Wonderful logic! Let that be so. 
Gentlemen, but the chief question for us is : Does the 
measure have any locjpholes* by which we apso can make 
some profit ? • 

Take an instance from trade and commerce. In every 
commercial transaction both parties derive benefits. When 
I want to sell some thing to you, you will buy it only 
when you know that you are going to derive some benefit 
There is no doubt that Ii want to derive ^me profit also. 
But just because of this are you going to chuck rne out 
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although the transaction is benefifcial to you at \he same'^ 
time ? Every piece of internal trading, every export and ’ 
import is carried on on this mutlalistic basis. 

An Objective Method of.Approach 

• 

On that principle I ask, — “ If ICngland obtains some 
benefit by tlie proposed Commission whads the harm to 
India ?” I, do ^ot see in it. anything unnatural, anything 
sinister whicli might justify us in condemning or bfiycotting 
the Coihmissidn, 'I'he question for us is to inquire whether 
some of the profits are likely to be enjoyed by several 
hundreds or thousands or millions of our own people. 

if anything*, lias been recognised, India also is to be 
benefited by the labours <^f the Commission.* The very, 
prospect of Great Britain gainirg something out of the 
transaction can therefore be no excuse for our denouncing 
it. Like practical business men the people of India must 
welcome anything and everything that brings et)me substantial 
benefit to the country, no matter if others also profit by it at 
the same time. 

That is the objective and positive way of looking at 
things. It bespeaks neither prudeneg nor patriotism always 
to suspect s?)me mysterious, under hand dealing in every 
proposition coming from the •sid/ of the Government. 
This sort of nervousness on the ’•part of our journalists and 
public men is utterly regrettable, to say the least. » Neither 
the peasants nor the workingmeiV are Jikely to* have any 
respect for the intelligence and statesmanship of the “natural 
leaders”, should these latter continue *to display their talents 
in this manner for any length of time. 

Relations between Journalists and Economists 

I do not intend to tread any more on such contentious 
grounds. •! have already faken too much of your time by 
referring to confroversial matters which really lie outside 
the scope of my mlk. My subject this evening is neither 
economic theory nor economic development. My subject, 
if I may so call it, is of a “formal” character. The question I 
propose to discuss may be thus worded: “To what extent 
have the ^onomists and journalists of India helped each 
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when he gets there certain journals from home, when he reads 
them and sees ‘ the kind of ^ews produced in the papers of 
those Western cities, and when he compares these latter with 
the journals of Calcutta or Bombay what can be his impres- 
sion ? He does not ffcel i\ uch inspired bv his home- stuff in 
spite of his patriotism.^. 

Calcutta Improvement Trust 

I n>ay single out one or two concrete instanc^\s. After 
twelve years when 1 found myself first af. Es[)lanade, I * noticed 
that there was an inuriense boulevard running in Calcutta 
from south to north with ‘stately buildings constructed or in 
process of construction on boili sides. It wars aVerriblc surprise 
to me, a Ituge street, n^en and' women engaged in either 
repairs or new constructions. Certainly this is a new thing 
in the city, biit in the course of twelve years I do not remem- 
ber to have seen anything in the dailies, weeklies or ntonthlies 
of Bengal. I have never noticed a single news item or a 
single reporters story, — which might point to the fact that 
Calcutta was actually undergoing tremendous changes. 

I may inquire to-day, -does this fact constitute an item of 
economics or rot? and does this news have. a claim upon 
journals or not ? A city is being repaired or befing re-built' — 
is not that a news of )|ecdnomic i!:^portance ? Is not the 
reconstfuction of a* city a»n economic problem ? From the 
fact that there have been going on so many changes it is 
quite clear *chat groups of Sfchitects and builders, both Indian 
and foreign, must «have been flourishing during this })eriod. 
Hundre'is of individuals must have grown fat in the mean 
time, 'rhe executions of this Improvement 'Frust must hava 
been promoting the architectural as well as engineering trades 
in Calcutta. Does not all this affect the life of the Bengali 
citizen, of Bengal’s working men and women, tiji! material 
condition of the middle class pf Bengal ? With a little 
economic sense one can ♦easily understand that this affects 
the lives of, if not thousands, at least, hundreds of families 
in Calcutta and outside in Bengal. * 

I am discussing the rebuilding of the city not from the 
aesthetic and architectural but from the economic standpoint, 
namely, to what extent this affects the engineering •of Bengal, 
the business capacity and bilsiness potentialities of the 
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Bengalis and to what extent it has^ served to give living to 
hundreds of tamilies in Bengal. Can not the readers' expect 
discussion on such topics in the great dailies of Calcutta ? 
I repeat, therefore, that Indian jouTnals, so far as economics is 
concerned, "are unrepresentative in character. The journals 
have failed to photograph, to por^ay, in a realistic manner, 
the industries aftd trades that have sprung up in and around 
Calcutta during the last twelve years. ' 

>» 

High Prices of Fish 

• 

Municipal reconstruction is a very important item. I 
shall 'now take a more mode.st item, the consumption of fish. 
It is a very small item no doubt but to us, people of Bengal, 
it is not an in^igr^ificant item of economic life Fish forms 
one of the principal demerits in the dietary of tjie Bengali 
people. For the last. three or four weeks I have been visiting 
the fish markets and I have come to know that certain fish 
sells at one seer* per Rupee. Evidently a very high price. 
And the question at once arises, is the same number ot people 
consuming fish at the present day as, say, a decade ago ? or 
is it that new families that did not eat fish twelve years ago 
have begun eating now, thus adding to the demand ? Besides, 
who knows if the families that could afford to eat fish twelve 
years ago are s|ill in a position to do so ? 

The rise in price is, a fact, bat this fact is bound up with 
innumerable other facts in the daUy life, ^he daily tastps, the 
daily demands of our people Certain conditions may have 
been created in the money market which perhaps makes it 
impossible for the older families to maintain the same stan- 
dard of living as before. It may even be that a higher 
standard of living has become prevalent among certain 
altogether new families. Thus considered, no matter from 
what stand point, we alre in the midst of an accomplished 
social, shall we call it class ? — revolution. 

Now, \yhat have the journals done to bring home to their 
readers the processes — slow but ^eady — that have marked 
this revolution ? T,he journals that would function as re- 
presentative organs would send their report^s to the markets 
to find out what class of people are consuming fish, to which 
kinds of families the servants that come to the market belong, 
and so on* One does not have to be a precise statistician 
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in order to watch these phenomena. With no uncommon 
objec'tive sense it is qiiite possible for a journalist to study the 
changes in ,jhe character of the population of Calcutta as 
evidenced in the consumption of the primary articles of food*^ 
I repeat, therefore, that Indian journals are unrepresentative. 

u 

Bengrali Exporters and Importers 

I have been in 'Calcutta only five or six weeks. The 
number of visitors and letters that have received in this 
short* time is large. Many of these viskors ‘ and letter- 
writers are business men. They have been engaged in export 
and import trade for, the last lo or 12 years or more. There 
must be many others of this type whom^ I have not been able 
to toucl\^. On enquiry I haye been able to ascertain that 
this foreign trade is the source of steady income that ranges 
from Rs. 250 to Rs. looo per month to quite a large number 
of young Bengalis. , 

It has appeared to me that the lives and activities of these 
Bengalis, their struggles and aspirations, the difficulties in 
their way could be very interestingly depicted in the news 
columns of journals. Is it not the duty of journalists to find 
out how a new commerce is being created in Bengal and has 
been growing up befbre our very eyes ? 

These young Bengii^lis '“have been making solid contribu- 
tions* to the intellect and'professional life of the community. 
They do not constitute any effervescence, any mere swadeshi 
agitation or wordy, proflkganda. Solid stuff as they are, they 
represent a fundamental change in the outlook, in the grasp 
of life, in the realistic 'sense of Bengali manhood. 

But it is curious that during all these years of my sojourn 
abroad I have never come across, any news, any paragraph 
saying that certain Bengalis engaged in foreign trade, say, with 
Japan or England or Germany or - America have been experien- 
cing such and such dipcultids. One might enpect news- 
papers reporting that tndian insurance ^societies or banking 
institutions have become an absolute « necessity in order to 
promote and protect the business interests of the Bengalis who 
have been carrying on trade with foreign countries. But Indian 
journals do not represent the growing life and ambitions of 
the Bengali people. 
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Propasranda amon^r Jute*growe^ 

Export and import, youf may argue, although not quite 
rightly, do not constitute ah important factor in Bengali life. 
Take, fchen, jute, which certainly is something great. And we 
may ask, “ what have the j«|urnalists done to enlighten the 
readers in regard to the peiiodical changes in the fortunes of 
this important item in* Bengali ecohomic life ?” An attempt 
is alleged to have been made by some of our leaders, I do 
not know exactly, but at ahy rate it was mentioned in the 
papeg^s^ to .redifce the amount of jute under cultivation. I 
do not know to what exten: the attempt took material shape 
and with what success, but this is a fact. 

• Suppose I were a journalist what should I have done ? 
I would have gone to tho^e villages or sent somjbody to those 
spots where the propagandists were at work inducing the 
cultivators to reduce the cultivation. I would not only have 
reported the .speeches and activities of the prapagandists but 
also the inevitable warm reception given by the cultivators 
with laMs (cudgels). For it seems to me that the lectures 
to the cultivators to the effect that they should reduce cultiva- 
tion ©f jute without any corresponding measures to organize 
their marketing power could not have been greeted with 
anything but laihyousadhi {argument^m ad baculiim). 

If I were a journalist and* if I were a representative man, 
if I were a democrat ind if I werd a “qatural leader” too, that 
aspect of the propaganda among jut e-growers should not 
and would not have escaped ,,jne and I am. sure to have 
reported it. But Indian journals are not representative 
enough. ^ * 

Khaddar Economics 

• 

Now take the khaddar and charka movement. I believe 
tkat the movement has proved to be useful both as a 
politicaj as well as a moral weapon. The lecturers and 
propagandists ^have rendered immense service to the country 
ky constantly bjirping on the khaddar and the charka. But 
the economic aspect of the thing, so useful to the people, has 
hardly received the attention it deserves in fthe columns of 
journals. Is there any journal, daily, monthly or weekly, 
except perhaps the ones belonging to the propaganda itself» 
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^ ivhich ha^; tried to report on those families that have taken to 
charka or produced khaddar^ dind thereby have been able to 
add to their incoitjes ? 

The propositiDn is quite simple. If so much is 

is being sold, as I have been noticing every where, in feombay, 
Benares, Allahabad, LuckncJw and Calcutta, ^so much must 
have been produced. » It could have been produced only 
under certain conditions,, namely, either some of those people 
who had been in the spinning or weaving industry l^ave got a 
tremendc^us fillip on account of the new movenients, or 
families that were not used to spinning or weavifig niu^l have 
found it a paying proposition to take to these new lines. 
Now, when there is a market ready and when producers are 
there we can expect but one consequence. The producers 
must have ^een making money, •'itmst have been becoming 
prosperous, or at any rate, must have been enriched to a 
certain extent. But where are the dailies, weeklies etc to 
furnish us with news in regard to the actual changes that are 
likely to have taken place in the standard of living, whatever 
be their worth, as a result of the production of khaddar by 
the cultivators ? 

Khaddarists or non-Kbaddarists, swarajists or non-descripts, 
all journalists could have enlightened their readers with 
knowledge regarding th*e developments of this new source of 
income in these days of\ chlonic unepiployment. One does 
not hav^ to be a spinner or*weaver by profession in order to 
be able to report that the introduction of charka or produc- 
tion of khaddar has brougli^'j some financial relief to a certain 
number of people. ^ 

•> 

What is Economic Journalism ? 

Gentlemen, it is not my intention* to inflict upon you a 
lecture which is virtually tantamount to an impeachment of 
Indian journalism. Perhaps my knowledge is very limited. 
I have seen only parts and thercsTore can say only ^ut parts. 
I have communicated to you my impressior^ and it is for the 
journalists to refute me. 

I may go on nfentioning, item by item, along the same 
lines but perhaps I have already told you enough of unpleasant 
truths. It is only necessary to add that economic journalism 
does not . imply writing harangue*? on agriculture, manufacture 
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and commerce or publishing eyiitoVial lectures on ticonomic 
ideals, visions and dreams. Ido not say that life should be 
devoid of ideals, that there should be no play of imagination 
in our writings. I am not for curbing in any way the growth 
of personality. I may be quite objective and realistic in my 
view point. Bat my objective sense does not deny the utility 
and dynamic significance » of idealism.^ 

All that I want to announce is that economic journalism 
would consist’ chiefly in describing realistically, item by 
item, aU ?he lixtle incidents that constitute the life, th» growth 
and tiie developments df the different professional, occupational 
or functional groups of the population. The activities of the 
diffex^i'U economic orders that make the community naturally 
form the subject matter of the economic news-service that I 
am speaking of. I am looking for a sound ilnd healthy 
appreciation among journalists of those smallest particulars 
that constitute the complex entity called life. 

* Profession by Profession 

I have used the word ‘professional groups’, and I want to 
stick to it. Journalists, who care to do justice to the 
economic interests of the people will have to approach the 
' problems of life function by function, profession by profession, 
group by group. For all pract^^ial purposes there is hardly 
any thiiur as the nation. A nalmrif is ^n abstraction. But 
there is such a thing as the peasant, there is such’ a thing 
as the agricultural labourer. Tb^jjre is the jotdjr, there is 
the aratdar, there is the boatman. There are clerks, school 
masters, industrial workers, bankers, ZvemiriTdars and so on. 

“Why this sort of fine distinctions ?” one may ask, “are 
we not all brothers ? ^ We Bengalis are all brethren, we 
Indians are all brethren”. My answer is as follows: The 
interests and problems of the different professional or 
occupational groups are ijot always identical They may 
very ofteli be (Ji^^rent and conflicting. To ignore these 
differences would be to ignore the truth. Let me give you 
certain instances fr6m Europe. 

Agriculture Manufacture in Italy 

In Italy, today, as the Corriere della Sera, (Milan) 
epprts it, the problem of a Commercials treaty with Germany 
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is being studied by the industrial and agricultural classes 
in two entirely different spirits. The Italian manufacturers 
are anxious lest the terms of the treaty should be so 
favourable to Germany as to enable her without difficulty to 
export the manufactured gi ods and successfully compete with 
the Italian articles op the Italian market. The manufacturing 
classes are therefore advising the Italian Government to 
establish high rates of tariff. 

Buj:, the cultivators of Italy have quite thf contrary 

propositions. What they care for especially is an 
extensive foreign outlet for the food-stuffs and other 
articles of raw produce. To them Germany appears 

in the light of a good friend, as one rho can absorb 

much of tfieir exports. They want the Italian government 
therefore to coax the Germans in such a manner as to induce 
them to be friendly to the imports from It^,ly. 

The question of Germans as competitors, such as perplexes 
the Italian manufacturers, does not touch the Italian 

agriculturists in the least. Rather, in the estimation of 

these latter, German made goods are less costly and better 
in quality than their own swadeshi goods. Altogether, one 
notices from the duly reports in the p^iper that the 
agricultural and manu^actqring interests of Italy are almost 
diametrically opposed td each other. ^ 

Public finance in France 

The financial 4 difficulties of France are well known in 
India as elsewhere. You are aware how ministry after 
ministry has been falling on the question of ways and mean^. 
And why ? Because the proposals of, finance ministers are not 
getting the support of more than a very limited number of 
parties, sections or groups. 

The Jotimet IndustrielU (PAris) reports that the office of 
the present finance- minis ter, M. Louchefir, is bring inun- 
dated with suggestions and proposals fcom every aook and 
corner of the country. And these are not all of the same 
piece. Today the chambre syndicale des metaux is interviewing 
him with an advice. Tomorrow there are exchanges of 
views with the chambers of commerce, regionalH>T national. 
The groups of banking unions from the sorthern or 
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southern districts have certain things to say. No:\ is the 
Mssociativn des commercants ditaUlants (association of retail 
dealers) to remain without a wcrd on the v^xed questions 
from its own standpoint. 

% 

Interests Conflieting inf pits of Freedom 

Italy is an independent, sovereign country. So also is 
France. But the mere fact of freedom cannot hide the fact 
that such a thing ^ as “country’s welfare” or “national good” 
hardly exists in fhe mentality of the inhabitants^ The 
interests are divierse, muUiform and heterogeneous. 

On every economic issue in these countries there are 
myriads of conflicting proposals. liVery piece of economic 
legislation has V) undergo modifications in order to meet 
the requirements of hundreds of different intefests. On 
each occasion the problem is to organize a system that Ls 
likely to he the least harmful to the greatest number of 
interests. • 

Cultivators vh . Industrial Workers in Bavaria 

'The facts of such pluralistic life in the economic world 
I noticed in Bavaria also, wliile I was trav lling in the Isar 
Valley about a. year and a half ago. One did not have to be 
any specially gHled agricultural expert to find out that the 
regions of Southern Gevuiany weVe yondertully pros^'erous. 
Almost every house in the villages and 'smaller cities was 
new, and not a single house belonging to tlie fariiiers seemed 
to be owned by needy or proVerty stricken people. I 
observed the men and women working on the farm from 
“sunrise to dewy eve”, a picture o'> hard and strenuous 
Labour rewarded with rich harvests of variegated hue«. 
And the meals taken by the cultivating families were 
conspicuous in number (five times a day ) as well as quite 
substantial in stuff. 

Naturally, as an external » observer 1 felt greatly inspired 
by such sights o^ plenty and prosperity. But it was not 
long before I receiijed a shock. I happened to come into 
contact with several working men and L had to listen on 
various occasions to such stories as the following : “Yes, 
agriculture is flourishing in Germany. The cultivators 
have grown . fat. I'hey have built new houses. They are 
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living in palaces, one say. But do you know the 

reason ? Recent German legislation has been exceptionally 
favourable to the agricultural classes. It has been the 
policy of the government to place the main brunt qf taxation 
on industry. The factory,^ owners are not in a position to 
operate their works. The factories are working part-time 
and working men have been thrown out of employment.’’ 

One may, then, ask, “is it always safe to postulate the 
happiness or 0 [)ulence of tlie industrial workers where the 
agricultural classes are happy or opulent, atul vke, versa ?" 
Bavaria’s case should affor<l a warfiing against tljc facile 
way of discussing tiie 'jp-called “national interests” in a 
unitaty manner. And one should be careful not to go. away 
with the plea.sant thought tnat^ all the clSiss& of population 
are becoming equally rich on account (jf a certain measure 
or certain policy of economic development. 

Journalism on Functional fiasis 

If, tl'.en, we in India wish to represent all tlie varied 
interests we have to make distinctions. 'The country will 
have to be approached, class by class, group by group, 
function by function,^ })rofession by profession It will not 
do to begin life with the postulate that whatever is good' 
to the Zemindars is hk^dy *io be g<*od also to the tenants. 
Nor can we afford not believe that in very many cases 
the working men and women connot see eye to eye with 
their employers, Indian of foreign. 

Nay, there arf: many occasions wln^n the 7?iajtir, shrarnik 
or the workingmen aim likely to have nothing in common 
with the kishm^ chashi or the peasants, It is not safe,' 
socially and economically, to take the Jahourers and cultivators 
as constituting one class with a united complex of interests. 
We should be prepared lor situations in whicli the majur 
and the kishan do not belong to ^ne and the same yarty. 

It will not be helping the solution of economic issi’es 
by practising an ^ostrich-like indifferened' or shyness to these 
divergences. In the interest of genuine democracy our 
journalism will have to address itself to the economic 
questions, whether taxation or currency matters, on functional, 
professional, class basis. • 
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Reorganization,yt>f 


the Brain Stuff 


One word more. Gentlemen, what we need most in 
India today is the reorganization of our brain stuff. It 
appears to me that the brain‘d of a considerable section of 
India are at the present moment full of metaphysical 
platitudes. We have Vo come down to the earthly earth 
and grapple with the facts of life, dull, prosaic and muddy 
as it is. 


have to learn to say and must have to practise the 
courages to say in so many words that a spade is a spade and 
nothing more. It is high time, for us to refuse believing 
thal India is ihv. of mankind, to refuse believing, — within 
closed doors ! — that the i^en and women of Indiii are superior 
to the men and women of Eur-America. Further, the time 
has come when we should be bold enough to declare without 
vagueness thal the men and women of Kiir- America to-day 
are morally, intellectually, aye, spiritually far above the 
men and women of Asia. 


The courage to face realities is all that is needed in our 
countrymen. The brain-stuff of Voung India cannot be 
reconstructed without strong doses of this courage. 

We need likewise strong doses 6f objective sense such as 
may enable Indian , patriots • and statesmen, students of 
philosophy and social science.% UusinsHS men, industrialists 
and others to cultivate a keen interest in the trifling common- 
places of the hour and yet appreciate them as different 
feeders of the momentous complex jenown as national 
welfare. A great future can be .built up not by practising 
blindness to the weaknesses of our individual and national 
character but by frankly admitting them nnd trying to lay 
the foundations of a new edifice on this positive knowledge 
regarding the actualities that surround us. Journalists have 
no mean part to play^ in this intellectual and spiritual 
reconstruction ^that Young Irxiia needs so badly at the 
presen: moment. 



CHAPTER XI. 

ladia and .Western Countrie's^ 

4 

Intenricwcd by Forward Prof. Benoy Knm&r Sarkar 
gave an interesting account of his views on and the ex^>erienoe 
of the diherent countries that he had visited in CijJtnie of 
the last twelve years. His views will throw a new light on 
the mentality and attitude, of the foreign powers towards 
India. 

America and India 

As Prof. Sarkar lived in America for a considerable num- 
ber of years, he was asked : 

Q : What are the econoeiic conse<juenct^s of the War 
on America ? 

A: d’he War his given America a tremendv. us pusii as 
an economic power ; culturally also Aujerica has in recent 
years risen high in the estimation of the continent of Euiope. 

Q : Can you give an exact idea of the prese^il attitude 
of the Americans towards India ? ” 

A : So far. as Indian , L:t\>onr J mnogralion is concerned 
it is a closed question. But both American Government well 
as the public are positively friendly to travellers, 'nerchanis 
investigators and “bona siudcTios of India. Responsible 

people in India should’ fully reali.^e that Avierica not hostile 
to Indians as such. It '.rould be a groat mistake to believe 
that Indians are regarded as undesirables in the United 
States of America. On the other hand, Indians of all cdasses 
should make it a point to visit America in larger numbers and 
exploit the results of American experiments in ilemocracy, 
social organisation, profiagandii mQ,thods, Industrial develop- 
ment and popular education \vith a view to,^ making them 
available for India. 

Indian Institutes Abroad 

Q : What do you think about the possibility of establishing 
cultural exchange between India and the world ? 


Forward, Calcutta, *3 March 1926 
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' > f^hatirmodern. lndiia’^^rKTQwiDg,v€uHufal Ji^et is 
Smng .dimly felt by the intoUecJuaJs fin AwTi»ca, 

‘Germany and other countries, i But a definite picture ,qC.: the 
contemporary developments in India is lacking among these 
peoples. I have often been advisjd by. the highest scientfic 
and educatipnal authorities in these countries to urge upon 
the financiers and patriots iof ray countly the necessity and 
importance of establishing Indian Institutes of Arts and 
Sciences at the leading culture*centres of the world. To give 
an instance:, should • certain Indian intellectuals be provided 
with financial support th^jy will be heartily welcome as Visiting 

Professors at the Universities of America, France and Germany. 

» 

• Foreigfn Attitude to Indian Politics 

Q; How do Americans, * French and Gerivians'^view the 
political aspirations of Indians ? 

A : They are ^nore and more getting used to the thought 
that India will in no distant future acquire the same legal 
and political status in the comity of nations as Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. Objectively speaking, the 
League of Nations lias been helping forward, althougfi cynics 
might say, unconsciously perhaps, this consummabon. 

TAe Land Systems pf Europe 

t 

Q ; Have you ever looked into the'agrioultural condi'dons 
of any country you have visited ? and which country do you 
consider most instructive for India frdAi the stand jioiVit of the 
land-system ? * 

A : In certain parts of Italy the la^d tenure is identical 
with the Zemindari system of India and the economic 
condition of the ;teasants,is anythi?ig but desirable. I'Vance 
is a country of small peasant-proprietors. The trend of 
economic thought and legislation in Ivurope is to favour the 
French sy stern. The probleu!* in Europe has been to effect 
the transition from die Zemindari to th'e peasant-proprietorship 
and in this transition ^ the most remarkable results have been 
achieved by Germany. Denmark has followed the German 
land legislation. Great Britain has recently been trying to learn 
of Denmark and Germany. For India, therefore, to-day, the 
most useful , countries for investigation are Germany and 

A 

5 
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Denmark. In regard toiAmerica, Indians can take her as a 
teacher in at) least in on\ line, and that is the organisation 
of agricultural producers* combine. 

India in th^ Scale of Civilization 

Q : How do ’you regard .India’s cultural position in 
comparison with the countries you have visited ? 

^ : In reply to this question, I ?houId ignore for the 
present the fact that India is a subject country. Bt^t otherwise 
it is possible to establish a scale of'civilisation in which the 
relative position of the different nations may be concretely 
demonstrated. There is a tendency in certain qiLarters to 
believe-^Jiat Great Britain is 4)11 the descending curve. My 
impression is quite otherwise. Germany and the United 
States are certainly two rising cultural and economic factors in 
the world. But for all practical purposes,, these two countries 
together with England constitute a trio of the first class. 'Fo 
the same rank, but perhaps slightly lower in the scale, belongs 
France. In my judgment, it is these four nations that are 
creating the civilization of the contemporary world. I am 
excluding here the little states like Switzerland, Belgium and 
Scandinavian countries as being small. Bift they are by no 
means of second grade. , 

“I'he next cliiss, cocitinued the Professor, in the scale is 
constituted by three countries which, however, superficially 
should be regarded as*Maving hardly anything in common with 
one another. • These are Italy, Japan, and Russia. The 
problem in each of Dhese countries is to catch up to the indus- 
trialism of the first class and bid final adieu to the lingoving 
vestiges of the medieval feudal- agrarian conditions. 

India comes just afler these three countries, and were it not 
for the vasiness of our population, I might almost have said that 
our developments, so f^r as iffey go, have already reached the 
stage attained by the second class of n^itions. For us, there- 
fore, England, America, Germany and France are too high. 
It is Italy, Japan and Russia which, lying, as they do, just a 
step ahead of «s, should be considered to be furnishing practi- 
cal object-lessons in the working out of one's way from- 
medievalism to modernism., 
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Diversity .in Foreigni Rlionsate ^ , 

Q : With *hich countriej^ do you thiqk should Indians 
cultivate? intimate intercourse ? 

A : ’The scale of civilization indicated by me would 
have already made it clear asiito what Indians are likely to 
expect from feach country. I am not^ne of those who would 
propagate the notion, fals6 as it is, that Great Britain is inferior 
to German)' or America or Francfi. But all the same, it is 
not advisable that Indian* culture should be dominated 
exclusi\'^ly by any one system. I should invite all'^the great 
powers to compete ‘with one another in the open Indian 
market. Naturally, therefore, tl^e more Indians begin to 
study k'rench and German at home and go out to France, 
Germany and*An^trica for purposes of trade, scienUfjc research, 
medical investigations, social service methods and so forth, 
the more enriched and diversified will be the mind of India\s 
populanon. We cannot afford to have only a single track in our 
cultural a 1 1 n o s pi le r e . 



CHAPTER XII 

Empire Developmel^t and Economic Indian 

India not in touch with England 

#» 

India has failed to take advantage of British developments 
to the r extent that one might expect of a* country in so great 
association with Great Britain. We have not v:are(! to follow 
or understand the land legislation and land reform movements 
that characterize the English economic history of the last two 
decades. Some of the most fruitful British, activities in the 
fields of social assurance and labor welfare have likewise had 
no repercussion on Indian public life or government 
enterprise. 

The amount of real cultural contact betvTeen England and 
the Indian people is very small and anything but intimate. 
Even in regard to literature, philosophical investigations, 
educational experiments and scientific research we do not 
understand (treat Britain until it is perhaps as a rule thirty 
to forty years too late. I am only stating fact without 
trying to account fof it or explain it. The cv hural agencies 
in India, whether they be dontrolle4 and directed by Indians 
or by Englishmen,* do’ iv3t attend to thi.s lack of spiritual 
contact between India and British progress in a systematic, 
comprehensive and practical manner. Or, at any rate, to be 
less aggressive, ^the connecting links do not function 
efficiently or adequately*. 

East and West identical. 

There is a class of metaphysicians who w-ould at once 
retort, '“Well, England or for that matter Western civilization 
is entirely different in mental outlook from Indian and 
Oriental culture. Tlie two wcfirlds liave moved,, along two 
different ljne.s in the past and are likely to do so in the 
future. So there is nothing to be soiry for if India has 
really failed to assimilate the British developments in 
economic and social evolution.” 


* 7 Tit Englishman^ Calcutta, 21 July 1926 ( Lcctunj at the Rotary 
Club, Grand Hotel, Calcutta) * 



Gentlemen, my mentality k very objective, ^nd by 
the rigid test of measurable, pjositive phencvmena it appe^irs^ 
to me that in classical times or in the middle ages,-dpwn ^ 
to the iodustrial revolution the relations between landlords 
and tenants, the laws of property in .regard to the women 
and the serfs, *the social morphology of the village, and the 
industrial organisation oS the gilds ^ere governed in the 
main on similar and almost identical lines both in the East 
and the West. And during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, whpievfer and wherever in Japan, Chin^ India 
or Tiirfcey a 'modern workshop has been establishedrno 
matter whether under foreign or indigenous initiative,-the 
same^ “modernism” in labor conditions, business organization, 
economic legiilaiwn and social welfare movements as well as 
in the so-called philosophiial attitudes or outlookn)n life and 
the universe has manifested itself in these countries as in the 
West. The ideals of civilization were never different, and 
they are not diflferent to-day. 

The solid fact that counts however, is that India happens 
to remain in large part still in the medieval-agrarian and pre- 
industrial stages. The advances that we have made in 
modernization are partial and halting. A thorough- going 
up-to-datization of Indian economic and social structure 
is the one ^and mission of patriotism at the present 
moment. . • * 

# , 

Empire Develbpment. 

To me it is regrettable that the*/ubject of Empire Develop- 
ment which occupies so much of attention •and interest among 
the English people at home has hjirdly even been broached 
•in India. I suspect that as in other things, in regard to 
this also, we shall fail^ to realize until it is too late how much 
of Indians industrialization, agricultural progress, banking 
developments and material prosperity is connected w'ith the 
British “key industries” movements, the Overseas Trade 
Facilities* Act qf 1924 and the •Finance Act of 1925. As 
I said, there is no agency in India, official or non-official, 
interpret the iponfentous changes that have been taking 
place in Eingland and explain their affinities with our own 
welfare 

The British ICmpire is ^ legal and political unit. The 
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problem of Empire Developttent consists in transforming 
this unit into an economic entity, self-sufficient so far as it is 
practicable. From the Indian angle we have enly one 
problem to discuss in- thifti connection, namely, -“Is there 
anything in all these recent British scheme's likely to be 
economically beneficial to India ?’’ • 

Indo-British Trade. 

Let 'js take certain actual facts in th^ recent history of 
trade relations between Great Britain and India. 

I have often asked n7yself the question : “Who are the 
best friends of the cultivators of jute in Bengal ?” And.the 
answer thaV. has seemed to be l^e most appropriate is that 
they are not the Bengali people. It is the British 
capitalists in Scotland or the British entrepreneurs in India 
whose enterprise is chiefly responsible for the little joy and 
sun-shine that there is in the rural cottages of feengal. 

On the other hand, who are the best friends of British 
labor, speciaNy of such as is employed in the export industries 
of Lancashire, Yorkshire and other counties ? It is certainly 
not the Englishmen, -but the millions of customers in India 
whose demand and purchasing power determine to a consi- 
derable extent the quality, qufrntity and variety of manufactures 
in Great Britain. , « ^ * 

Modern economic life is not governed by the village, 
town or even national NF.arket. National economy has 
virtually ceased to, exist. We are living to-day in the epoch 
of the world-market. It. is the world economy that regulates 
the fortunes of British labor as much as of the Indian peasant. 
Inter-parliamentary Comuierical Congresses on the one 
hand, and aerial transportation on the other, have been 
revolutionizing the economic processes all along the line. 

How, then, is it possible to,, maintain the dogma of 
“exploitation”? Who is exploiting whogii ? I'l Indian 
agriculture is being exploited by Great Britain, no less are 
British talent, British organizing ability 'and through them 
the world-market being exploited by the Indian people in 
and through the self-same agency. Command over Indian 
raw produce is certainly a great advantage for Great Britain, 
but the creation of a steady and expanding market for the 
goods produced by Indian muscle is no less significant an 
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instrument in the struggle for e>^tence assured to ^India 
by British industrial organizatipn. The exploitation of 
Great Britain’s material and moral resources by Young 
India is one of the greatest facts of modern civilization. 

If then, one must use the wovH exploitation at all, it is 
an instance of mutual exploitation that li^s been obtaining 
in the relations between ftidia and England. How to 
promote this mutual exploitation rtore extensively and 
intensively according to the changed circumstances of the 
day is the pfoblem of Empire Development, as I conceive* it. 

• British Investments in the Empire. 

It is .necessary, therefore, to take h bird’s eye view of the 
Empire resources.* • 

Whatever be the differences in race, history and dimension 
between Canada, Africa, Australia, New Zealand and India 
their economic situation is practically identical in so tar as 
the present problem is concerned. Each one of them is young 
in capital power and has to depend to a considerable extent 

on the influx of this agent of production from Great Britain. 
The main responsibility of England in the promotion of this 
Empire idea lies in the supply of the sinews of war to the 
needy members pf the partnership. .* 

It is the “ buisness ” si^e of the^ Empire idea that affects 
the British investors. And from thgir* standpoint it resplves 
itself into a comparative study of the different colonies and 
India as fields for investment. •/ 

All these regions, as I said, need capital. But certain 
special features must be noted in each instance. 

Australia needs men. So also does New Zealand. Even 
supposing that the potentialities of these countries are enor- 
mous what could a population of, say, i million, roughly 
speaking, the inhabitants of a single district of Bengal, 
possibly achieve ? Population* can not be multiplied over- 
night. The possibttities of labor sifjpply from Great Britai* 
or of migration froii^ “ desirable ” races are moreover very 
limited. Both Austialia and New Zealand suffer therefore 
from natural limitations in regard to their capacity for absorb- 
ing British finance on a large scale. 

, Likewise “is Africa’s capacity to absorb British capital 
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limited for the time beirt*. Much spade-work remains to 
be dbhe in i?he line of transportation and communication. 
Pesidefe, the question of man-power is especially complicated 
because of the fact that the tsetse fly and sleeping sickness 
remain yet to be ovdr-poi^ ered in order to make the continent 
habitable for human, beings, even for the indigenous races. 

Next remains Canada. Here certainly there is a vast 
field. But the U. S. have already entrenched themselves 
in ' Cg^,nadian industry. And it is in thei teeth of keen com- 
petition with American finance that British capital* can make 
headway in Canada. 

When all such con'siderations are carefully reviewed in 
detail it would appear that India, riclr as^ it is in natural 
and huir?an resources, is for British capital the most con- 
venient and lucrative field of invest ineiit in the Empire. And 
yet it is curious that India has not been able to obtain. more 
than X 3-)4 millions, out of a total “Imperial** investment 
of JB 54 milions in one of these recent years. 

External Capital for India. 

One might almost suspect some anti-Indian propaganda 
in British financial circles. It is certainly difficult to account 
for this indifferentisnl of the British investing 'public in regard 
to India. And it is addin^‘ insult t«^ injury when the External 
Capital Combitiec’s Report comes to the conclusion that 
“ India already possesses a large store of potential capital ” 
and emphasise the geii^iral principle th2lt'“ the teal solution 
of the problem .hes in the encouragement of the Indian 
investor.” ^ 

It seems to me that the problem has not been envisaged 
in its proper perspective, A correct reading of the situation 
and the needs of economic development should lead to quite 
the contrary advice. The develpment of India's internal 
capital should undoubtcly be the goal of statesaaapship. But 
the sheet-anchor of India’s financial policy for some long 
tiihfe shotlld consist in the ancouragetpisnt by all means of 
the infltfic of cxternabcapital on reasonable' terms . 

Export oif Capital firom St^djppttit. 

But, tltepr th «9 M-a certain section of thel^ntish public 
especially in the ranks of l^bot tbaf 1$ n&t idis]^^ra'''h) a 
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friendly manner to the exports of capital. According to'> 
this view investments abroad^ imply the elimination of so 
many chances of employment of labor at home. 

This* however, is a misconception arising from an inade- 
quate realization of the procelses mvolved in foreign invest- 
ment. When British capital is invested in India or anywhere 
else outside of Great Britain people as a rule seem to visualize 
so many lumps of bullion or sa^:ks of gold sovereigns or 
bundles df promissory notes leaving the British shores. What 
exactly* happens is something different. Foreign investments 
iniply chiefly, if not Exclusively, two things, (i) export of goods 
and (2) export of services. , 

Suppose ^o^e British capital were to be invested in 
Indian enterprise we should then see India purchasing more 
British goods and employing more Englishmen. And to the 
extent that more articles made in lingland are sold in India 
the export of British capital to India implies the employment 
of more hands in England. 

Take the oils and fats or leather or glass resources of 
India. In each of these lines India can grow into a great 
industrial region. The man-power is already there both for 
manual work and second-grade technical work. What is 
needed is an oil-trust or leather-trtist at the metropolitan 
cities to tap the resource in the* villages and establish factories 
in different districts, all finafcnceci and controlled by the centr^ 
syndicate. As soon as the trusts begin to function, India 
will need machineries, tools ani implements and chemicals, 
as' well engineers, chemists and organisers. And all this is 
to be taken care of by finance in Lojjdon. 

The advantages on the Indian side are considerable. 
Under these conditions Indian labour will seek to leave the 
congested villages and farms for the new factories and gro\i^ 
ing towns and find fruitful careers in different lines. On the- 
other hund, hardly anythring prejudicial can happen to the 
British working classes, tor a growing market is automatically 
for the products of their labour. 

Besides, it is sell- evident that it is only those portions of 
“surplus” capital which do not find “profitable” market in 
Great Britain, the colonies or other parts of the WorJri that 
will seelf Indian business. British labour does not ncce$^riljt 
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have to be jealous of th e fieldi^- of investment in India, for 
British capital tendl to be abroad looking for employment only 
when it finds that the local market is fed up. 

Industrialized India and British Manufacturers. 

Here, perhaps, the Bcrtish industralists and exporters may 
have their objections and not without reason. For I am look- 
ing for an all-round industrialization of India, including the 
elevation of agriculture to the technical plane , Incidentally, it 
may be observed that modernized and scientific agricuhu;re is 
essentially an aspect of industrialization, — involving,as it does, 
machineries and chemical fertilizers on the technical side, 
and CO- operative banking and the organization of transporta- 
tion and marketing facilities on t^e econornic ‘ side And 
India, industrialized in every item, is bound to tell in the 
long run on Britain’s manufactures. 

But here, again, the situation is not so pesvsimistic as it 
appears at first sight. All the countries that have been getting 
industrialized since the War, — Latin America, the Balkan 
States, Italy, India, — are in need of tools and implements 
involved in the process of industrialization, and these have to 
be imported from the long-standing industrial powers. In the 
-Second place, whenever the question of “quality” arjses, these 
youngsters are bound to place# their orders with the adult 
nations. And finally, Ihe nrore industrialized these countries 
are the richer they become, tfieir purchasing power increases 
and along with it the demandv^for foreign supplies. 

So far as India is^ concerned, my regret has been not so 
much that she has bought British goods but that she has 
been too poor to buy enough of them i. e. has been unable to 
produce a large number of goods of different qualities to pay 
for the imports. The more India advanc(5s in Swadeshi^ i. e- 
in the indigenous industry movement the more will she have 
to depend on abroad. 

Altogether, the cumulativeF result of all these;^, industrializa- 
tions abroad can but lead to a slow but sure transformation of 
the British industrial system and business organization. The 
“great powers” will be compelled to revise or rearrange their 
manufacturing forces and change the direction of their services 
to mankind. They will have to specialize in the higher and 
^ner classes of goods, more precise^instruments and elabDrate 
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or complicated machineries, the 5‘^ung countries being left to 
handle the intermediates and semi-manufactures. A new in- 
dustrial and commercial revolution is being consummated 
under our eyes — but this in no way^detri/nental to the interest 
of the industrial powers of to-day, provided they know how to 
go on in a wide-awake manner. * 

Indian Sentiment 

I mu^tmot ^nore that “external” capital appears objection- 
able to Indian patriotic sentiment. But whatever be the sen- 
timental orientations to British finance our nationalists and 
patriots must not forget the objective fact that it is mainly 
through this capital that India is already the eighth industrial 
power of the world, and tha\ not only the working*men but 
also the intellectual classes, those who constitute the back- 
bone of the Swaraj movement owe their awakening and spiri- 
tualization in a gr*eat measure to the enterprises run or control- 
led by the British people in India. And more British capital 
will imply more prosperous peasantry, more organized and 
efficient labour, more self-conscious middle class, and para- 
doxically enough, Swaraj, 

% 

Ministry of Economic Dtfvelopment. 

» 

I believe that the lime is oppc/tune for discussing the 
establishment of a ministry of economic development or 
bureau of national welfare in corvy^ction with th.e supreme 
government at Delhi, — together with its provincial affiliations. 
In order to be assured of continuous contaA with the develop- 
,jnents in policy and thought in Great Britain this ministry or 
bureau should have a strong and adequate staff to represent it 
permanently in London# The functions of this set of offices will 
consist in connecting the different resources of the Empire with 
one another, especially with reference to India. The occa- 
sion of the forth-coming Inifperial Conference in I^ondon next 
October may be availed of by India* to initiate this movement. 

And in this contiection it is good also to realize that the 
British Empire cannot function as a self-sufficient unit. Recent 
events have shown that the markets and currencies of Central 
Europe and Russia govern the daily life of millions of human 
beings in Great Britain, the/^olonies and India. In order, 
tijerefore, that India may grow up to be a sound and efficient 
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limb of tiie Empire it is imperative that the British and Indian 
representatives *of economic^' India place themselves in con- 
tinuous intercourse with the happenings in Great Britain and 
the larger world. 

The New Erk of World Economy. 

Let me conclude with one general remark. In the near 
future the legal, economic and political relations between 
nations are going to lose much of their traditional 9*ignificance. 
International intercourse bids fair to assume t^e cbAr>a'Cter of 
a round-table study of the raw materials, human agencies, and 
financial resources of the world with a view to the fullest util- 
ization of each in the interest of the happiness of mankind. 
The patriots and nationalists of the different sections of the 
world must have to re shape their ^philosophies and policies ett 
rapport with the demands of this new era of interdependence, 
mutual exploitation and world economy. 



CHAPTER Xlil 

Memorandum on Post*Greiduate Studies 

(With special reference to Economics 
, and the Allied Sciences)* 

Raising Jthe Level of Indian Culture.' 

'rhe world of culture has been ar^vancing swiftly both in 
methods as well as in achievements. The problem tor Young 
India is to catch ii{) to it at the quickest possible pace, or, at 
any rate, prevent by all means the gap between Indian attain- 
ments and world -culture from remaining wide. 

The Univer«yties and other educational institutions of 
India have, therefore, from time to lime to take stock of the 
affairs at home and abroad with a view to functioning as ade- 
quate instruments in the modernizing and up-to-dati/.ation of 
Indian life and scholarship. It is with the; object of co-oper- 
ating with those of our countrymen w^ho have been (engaged 
in considering the best ways and mf^ans for raising the level 
of Indian culture that this memo^ndum lias been drawn up. 

t 

II. The Scale of Studfes 

'rhe peiagocic discussion embvt^ied in this memorandum 
implies the following scale of intellectual culture from bottom 
upwards and is to be interpreted in th’^ perspective : 

A. Steps to a University : 

'rhe first stage, b»^ginning with the Kindergarten and 
ending with I. A., and I. Sc., as obtaining in India to-day, is 
to furnish the entrance requirements to university life. During 
this period the student learne all the sciences and all the arts 
without any elimination whatsoever* Age about 17-18. 

B. Undergraduate University : 4 years. 

(i) The second stage, corresponding to the B. A. and 
B. Sc., of Indian Universities, compels the student to take 


♦ Calcutta Review^ August 1936. 
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either ?ll the arts subjects or all the science subjects without 
eliminaHon. 

(2) The third stage, corresponding to the existing M. A., 
amd M. Sc., compels the student to take a whole “organic 
group’* of subjects in the arts or the science line. 

C. Post-Graduate University: 

The final stage (post-M. A.) allows the student to choose 
a single subject as major with two or three allied minors. 

III. The Financial Problem. " 

The fundamental problem is threefold: (i) Young India 
must have to be at school for a longer period than at present. 
(2) The existing standaras ail along the line will have to be 
Made more liberalizing and comprehenjsivei (3) Provisio* 
for real Higher education (specialized, intensive, practical and 
«p- to-date) remains yet to be made. 

The question, although pedagogic, is to all intents and 
purposes a financial one. Patriots who have the cultural 
welfare of their country at heart will have to be up and 
doing in order to raise funds. Appeals to the Government 
im financial assistance will likewise have to be persistent. 

IV. The Academic Standing of M.A. 

r. Even if the idatriculation, Intermediate, and B. A. 
of our universitie.s be considerably improved both in standard 
and ynethod of teachii.gy the intellectual equipment of tlie 
student at the threshold of M. A. is likely to remain low, 
especiallysince a foreign t^tnguage is bound to be the medium 
of higher education for some long time. 

2. M. A. student> are generally 21-23 years old. At 
this a<i,e no young men and women, anywhere in the worla, 
are exf reeled to do high-class work as candidates for degrees, 
even although the mother-tongue be the medium of instruc- 
tion and culture. 

3. It is, therefore, desirable, both on the part of the 
university authorities as well as the teaching staff to be 
modest in regard to what the M. A, degree in India i.s, 
academically speaking, to stand for, 

V. Real Post-Graduate Teaching:. 

I. It is time to recognize frankly that there cannot be 
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much distinction between the B. A. Honours andl M. A. and 
that the latter should be treated in scope as^but a continuation 
of the former. 

2. Without quarrelling over the name it is necessary 
also to admit that real post-graduate teaching would involve 
(f) specialization in one or two fields, (it) an acquaintance 
with the latest developn:^ents in methodology as well as con- 
clusions (/.f., everything that is ^worth knowing) in regard to 
the subject or subjects chosen by the candidate, and (iii) 
mastery" over a^* least two modern European languages on the 
part ‘bt the scholar ^s well as the habitual use of books and 
journals in those languages. 

^ 3. This result can be attaint'd only when there is provi- 
sion for at jieas'# two full years’ regular schooling at the univer- 
sity after the M. A. to be? followed by written (and if necessary, 
oral) examination. 

. 4. But perhaps neither the University of Calcutta nor 

any other university in India is at present (i) financially or 
(ii) in the strength of specialized teaching staff competent 
enough to undertake this post-M. A. tuition. 

5. Until that consummation, highly desirable as it is, 
can become a question of practical politics it is reasonable 
(/) to declare openly that real post-graduate teaching is not 
possible in* India to-day and (/V) not* to claim it for the existing 
M. A. work. • 

VI. M. A. as preliminai'y to* Post Graduate. 

I M. A. being what it i.‘i^ythe problem of an adequate 
curriculum is essentially a (juestion of sound pedagogics. 

2. For youths of 21-.23, may'* later be expected to 

undertake specialized studies, the scheme of instruction is to 
provide for a “minimum complex” of all round encyclopaedic 
culture . • 

3. The problem consists in arranging a system which 
admits to the scholars’ congnizance as many of the different 
arts and sciences or brimches of arts and sciences of the 
higher grade jfs possible without*any attempt at elimination. 

4. M. A. m,|y thus be expected to function as expanded 
B. A., i.e.f as serving to equip the scholar with a training in all 
those general principles and view-points of arts and sciences 
without which a specialization in any particular branch or 
sub-bra«ch can but lead to an undue narrowing down of the 
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or a ^ut)erficial and uh^hitoMphical grasp #f t3s« 
c6tnplea and concrete reality. 

VII Items to be AvoidedL 

1. It goes without saying that specialization or elimina- 
tion in the matter of couirses is not to be allowed’ at an early 
stage B. A. or M. A.) on'' an insufficient ground- 
work). 

2. Npbody should be permitted to siibnpit :i thesis in the 
place of one or two papers 

3. In the framing of syllabus or selection of hooks care 
should be taken to avoid attaching undue importance to any 
one school, standpoint or method of investigat-5on.» 

4. While it is clear that for Indian students the knowl- 
edge of Indian topics, ancient or modern, is desirable as a 
matter of course, one must not make a fetish of them in any 
group. It need be distinctly understood that real cukural 
training and discipline in methodology will come in most 
cases from the studies of Eur-American topics as treated by 
well established authors. 'Fhe Indian topics are generally to 
be valued as but furnishing certain data or certain problems 
of investigation and research. 

To be obsessed by Indiar/ materiql at the M. A. stage 
would be 'tantamount to 0)«s’rting blindness to liberal, stan- 
dardized and practical education. On the other hand, the 
more experienced and efficiertf.* an Indian is in things Western, 
the more competent will he be as a servant of India, on the 
realms of abstract philosophical discussion as much as in the 
fields of contemporary applied sociology 

VIII. The Foundations of Humanism. 

In this memorandum certain disciplines have i>een taken 
to constitute the ground-work of all^JibeTal educition. These 
are(T) anthropology, (2) comparative psychology, (3; econ- 
omic history, and (4) history of the exact sciences and 
technical inventions. It is in the interest' of a culture, at 
once humane and realistic, at once moral and practical, that 
these sciences should be admitted into everybody’s sphere, 
no matter whether it is mainly philosophical, historical, 
literary or scientific. The firm and vital grip over facts and 
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problems, both material and moral, and the humanistic 
attitude in regard to their solution are the bhief requisites 
in Young India's intellectual life in order to endow it with 
anti-ansemi^, anti-mystical and anti-speculative virility. 

I. It is not enough to admit anthropology to the rank 
of an independent cultural^ unit in thS scheme of studies. 
This science has grown during the last two decades or so to 
enormous proportions. No student of the B.A. stage can 
afford to grbw up jAuthout a preliminary grounding in the 
principles of anthropology. It will have to be counted as ^a 
compulsory, allied discipline in the M. A. courses also, — i n 
history, psychology, ethics, aesthetics, philology, economc 
evolution, political , science, etc. Anthropological training 
is to be regarded as an indispensable item in the iiteducible 
miniiTiUm of humanism. 

2 ., Like anthropology, comparative psychology also is a 
new science, and fts cultural significance has got to be re- 
cognized in Indian universities. The experimental analysis 
of mental operations in the human as well as the animal 
world, the objective differentiation of the nervous system 
according to age and sex, the bearings of health and occupa- 
tion on personality, as well as the results of investigation in 
the submerged Wf, abnormalities lyid so forth are phenomena 
of 'epoch-making importunce with which no young scholar- 
can be allowed to remain unfamiliai* fo-da^. Especially^ is it 
necessary in India, where the sway .of monistic psychology 
and absolutism in philosophical thought has obtained too 
long to the detriment of intellectual catholicity and moral 
freedom. The clarification and sanity ‘of the brain such as 
c^re sure to follow the acceptance of the pluralistic conception 
of the mind and the doctrines of individualistic psycholoijy 
will not fail to raise mankind to a higher spiritual level, 
compelling chauvinism, intolerance and ethical dogmatism 

to retire inch by inch into the limbo of pre-historic curios. 

• . 

3. The value* of economic history as a discipline in 
positivism is no less fiindamental. The superstitutions regard- 
ing the alleged distinction in spirit and outlook between the 
so-called Eastern and Western “types” of civilization, which 
prevail in Eur- America as well as in Asia, — among the 
students of science as of philosophy, [literature, and whatnot, 
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— will bbgin to disappear as soon as the stages in the economic' 
evolution of mankind appear before the mind's eye in a 
realistic manner. To persons well-grounded in the objective 
facts of the growth of mankind in the materialistic line the 
perspective of culture .will « appear in all its clarity and un- 
clouded horizon, and the problems of world-reconstruction, 
re-making of man, social legislation and so forth that await us 
to-day lose much of their metaphysical vagueness. Even with- 
out accepting the extreme dogmas of the econon?ic interpre- 
tation of history'' ( economic determinism, as it is called), we 
shall be assured of a logical apparatus and mode of thinking in 
social science in which measurement, delimitation and exacti- 
tude function constantly hs the curb on abstract idealism and 
proneness to thoughtless generalizations. 5\nd we shall learn 
to bid adieu to pseudo-climalolo^’ and pseudo-raciology. 

4. Finally, as a healthy stimulant in all intellectual pur- 
suits — historical, artistic, philosophical or othjerwise — and as a 
perpetual spur to progre.ssivisin and optimistic outlook on life, 
the study of the exact sciences and inventions in their growth 
and development has to be welcome in Indian .academic 
circles among the “most-favoured" branches of learning. 
Young India's intellectuals, whatever be their occupations in 
future, need a tonic of ^precise, definite, instrumental thinking ; 
and nothing is better adry^ted to administer strong doses of 
this stuff and cure mankind of sjfiritual malaria than is the 
history of exact scie-nces'’ discoveries and inventions, especially 
in their recent phases. 

* t * 

Mankind is in for a philosophical renaissance and a re- 
arrangement of Uorld-[orces In order that India may keep 
pace with the changed circumstances it is time that she equip 
herself with the realistic logic of a new humanism and the crea- 
tive methodology of a self-confident 'cnergism, such as can be 
forged out of this four-fold discipline. And with the object 
of assuring ourselves of this great prophylactic against anae- 
mia in the moral plane anthropology, comparative psychology, 
economic history, and the history of exact sciences should be 
made compulsory at the B.A. stage and rendered as accessible 
as possible to all the M. A. students. The humanism for 
which this memorandum pleads will enable the educationah 
institutions of India to take a leadirg part in this new anti- 
malaria campaign as a matter o|' course. 
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IX. “Opgranic Groups.’’^ 

To give a few illustrations, at random, of what is meant 
by an “ organic group” or “ minimum complex.” 

1. Comparative philology shsluld ‘not be regarded as an 
isolated study *at the M. A. stage. Courses in psychology, 
logic, archaeology, anthropology, geography, and the history of 
civilization should constitute the cultural background of the 
philologist., An elementary course in the principles and 
history ^ pf extra-Indian and non-Indo-Aryan languages, 
namely, Chinese and Arabic, is to be introduced. And finally, 
courses of studies in the developments of Assamese, Bengali, 
Hindi, Marathi, Oriya, etc., should not be admitted without 
an orientation* to • the corresponding studies, — independent 
although elementary, — of the* modern European languages. 

2. In the scheme of studies in ancient Indian culture 

it is absolutely necessary to introduce the cultural history 
of Egypt, Babylon, Persia, China, Greece, Rome and mediaeval 
Europe in order to set the sociological perspective. Nobody 
could do, justice to the achievements of Hindu civilization 
who happened to be weak in the knowledge of European in - 
stitutions and ideals, say, from Pythagoras to Dante. It i^ 
also desirable* to introduce certain liberalizing studies, 
methodology, \he history of liteirature, fine arts, philosophy 
etc., anthropology, spe^irnents of ^historical classic^, in the 
European languages, and economic history. There is a ten- 
dency in the prevailing academic, yrcles to study ancient and 
medieval India in a. state of “ splendid isolation.” This is a 
most vicious practice. ^ * 

^ 3. Philosophy has to be made objective by the introduc- 

tion of economic studies and political history. Anthropology 
and applied sociology should likewise have a place in the 
philosophical group. A course in the progress of the exact 
sciences and technical inventions in recent times is also a 
desideratuna. The student of* philo.«iophy must also be made 
to realize the influences of experimental psychology. 

4. The historiciJl group must comprise, — among other 
compulsory topics, — anthropology, geography (economic and 
historical), economic history, the study of international rela- 
tions or foreign policies, psychology, logic, the growth of the 
human minfl as reflected in *he arts and sciences, history of 
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philosophy, and a history of historical liteature including 
archaeological researches. 

5. Experimental psychology must not constitute an 
independent study by itself at the M.A. stage. 'I he history 
of the exact sciences 'should naturally beloiQg to this group. 
Then all the varied 'branches of^ applied psychology, social, 
industrial (psychotechnique), pedagogic, business, medical 
and so forth will have to be accorded a place in the system. 
And courses in liberal culture would include ' logic, the 
psychology of art and artists, applied sociology,- antBiopology, 
and history of literature and literary criticism. 

Naturally, the bound's of these “ organic groups or 
‘‘minimum complexes’’ will vary from time, to time accord- 
ing to cii^Cumstances, — almost ih the same manner as the 
definition of the “ key industries.” 

X. General Remarks in regard to Economics. 

1. Certain subjects indispensable to every student of 
social science must ha^^e a definite place in the scheme of 
studies in economics. These are (/) modern economic history 
and (/V) modern constitutional history. 

2. Statistics cannpt be treated as optional, while mathe- 
matical economics, if necessary, may. 

5. V In internatipnal , law and sociology the historical 
treatment seems to have been ignored in the system obtaining 
at present at Calcutta. \ • 

4. The existip^g curriculum, it appears further, has no 
paper on the principles of legislation. Equally unknown is 
private international law . 

5. Labour problems and labou^ economics constitute 
some ot the greatest formative agencies in contemporary 
social thought But there is no well-defined place for these 
topics in the present syllabus. ^ 

6. Land-legislation should be regard6d as an important 

independent item. o 

7. Studies in co-operation need also be specified. 

XI. Suggestions re Teaching. 

I. The following scheme of studies for M.A. iti economics^ 
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f 

politics and sociology is made up on the ^basis of ideas set 
forth in the above sections. 

2. Ay the eight papers each with two halves are com- 
pulsory. ^ 

3. The ni/niber of lectures on e;jch half is to be about 
30 or 35. For each half the students will be expected to 
read at least 500-750 pages. 

4. In Hhe ca^e of those half-papers in which India is to 
figure a« bne of the contributing items, Indian material* should 
occupy about 25 per cent, of the lectures. 

5. As a rule, one or two text-books are to constitute 
compulsory resgding material in regard to each half. Chapters 
or sections in other booki or journals may be reoommended 
for reference purposes, but within reasonable limits. Exam- 
inations should be conducted on this basis, questions being 
fairly distributed* over the books. 

6. As the multiplicity of subjects forms the essential featiir-’ 
of these suggestions, it is necessary that the teachers make ie 
a point to select the most important topics and reject thet 
avoidable details. (Detailed, intensive work is for post-M.A., 
if that is ever, to come.) 

7. In the’ interest of co-ordir^tion of studies the teaching 
staff should at least on^:e a quarter organize academic con- 
ferences or social gatherings to 'wfiich Students need' not be 
invited. 

XII. M, A Examinatian Papers in 
Economics, Politics and Sociology. 

First Paper, 

Economic and Corfstitutional History of the Great Powers 
(with special reference to the period since 1870.) 

First half Economic Developments. 

Second half : Coastitutional Develoi)ments. 

» Second Paper. 

Theories in Economic Science (Pure Economics), with 
mathematical applications. 

First half \ Value and Distribution. 

Second half : Money, Banking and International Trade. 
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Third Paper, 

Categories and Contents of Contemporary and Modern 
Political Thought (since 1870). 

First half \ Mazzini, Mill, '^reitschke, Leroy-Beaulieli, Green, 
Marx, Loria, etc. 

Second half'. Sidgwiclc, Gierke, Duguit, Woodrow Wilson, 
Lenin, Joseph-Barthel^my, Spann, etc. 

^ Fourth Paper. 

The Political Institutions (constitutic^nal law' and a*dniinis« 
trative law) of modern states including India. 

Fitst half \ The Machinery of Central Government. 

Second half : Municipal and Local Administration. 

Fijth Pcfper. 

Pirst half : Public Finance as Science with illustrations from 
India as well as Europe, America and Japap. 

Second half : Statistics. 

Sixth Paper. 

First half \ French or German. 

Second half : Essay. 

Group A— Economics. 

Seventh Paper^ 

First half : History* of Economic Doctrines and Methods 
(including a survey of modern Indian economic thought.) 
Second half \ Labour MoV Aments in Economic History and 
Theory. , 

Eighth Paper. 

Applied Economics and Economic Legislation. 

First hall'. Systems of (;) Tariff or («) Currency or (iii) Bank- 
Policy or (iv) Transportation (including Indian data in 
each instance)- Only one to be taken. 

Second half : (f) Land-Tenures or (ii) Business Organisation, or 
(fit) Co-operation or (iv) Insurance (including Indian data 
in each instance). Only one to be taken. 

Group B.—Politics. 

Seventh Paper. 

History of Political Theories from the earliest ^imes down 
to 1870 (in the background of pditical evolution). 



JFirst half : Western. 
Second half \ Indian. 
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Eighth Paper. 

, Principles of Legislatibn. 

First half : Historical and Sociological Jurisprudence. 

Second half \ Comparative Legislation: The Civil (marriage 
and property) Laws of Great Britain, Fiance, Germany, 
U. S^A., and Irfdia. 

Group C —International Law. 

Seventh Paj^er. 

. • * 

First half : History of the T?ieory of International Law (in the 
background of the evolution of political thought). 

Second half : Modern Diplomacy and International Relations 
(since 1650) including Western intercourse with Asia and 
Africa. 


Eighth Paper. 

International Law. 

First half \ Public International Law. 

Second half \ )?rivate International Law* 

Grou*p D.— Sociologry, 

. 9 » 

Seventh Paper. 

First half : History of Social Theo'^ies : Study of the Prob- 
lems and Methods in Social Philosopher, From Plato and 
Kautilya down to Ward, Durkheinl/Gumplowucz, Simmel, 
Hobhouse, etc. 

Second half : Social Institutions (Oriental and Occidental, 
ancient and modern, primitive and undeveloped) ; descrip- 
tive and historical treatment of family, property, state, 
myth a«d art. 

Eighth Paper. 

First half \ Social Psychology' e (analysis o{ the psyche in its 
reactions to the group). 

Second half : Applied Sociology ( problems and methods in 
the re-making of man) : eugenics, pedagogics, criminol- 
ogy, economic legislation, •control of poverty, social assur- 
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ance, birth control, welfare schemes, town-planning, rural 
reconstructicn, internationalism, colonisation, etc. 

xril. General Remarks in regrard to Commerce. 

All the principles indicated in the previous discussion are 
taken to be valid in the scheme of commercial education. One 
or two special consideraiions may iJe pointed out : — 

(i) The bias is to be inore commercial than economic. 

(/V) Commerce is not to be treated as identical with buying 
and seUing, e, g., the science of stores and foreign trade, but 
to be regarded as comprehensive enough to include insurance, 
transportation, and banking as independent items. 

XIV. M. A. Papers in Commerce. 

Eight papers, all compulsory. Each paper consisting of 
tw^o halves, each half compulsory 

Thirst Paper, 

First half : Business Organisation. 

1. Eorms of organization. 

2. Methods or machinery of business. 

Seco^id half : Economics of Commerce : 

I Descriptive historical. 

2 . Theory of Value as supplied to Insurance, Shipping and 
Railway rates, Share-Market, Banking Accounts, etc. 

Second Paper. 

Fir^t half : Inland and Foreign Trade. 

Second half : Merchandise : — Raw produce from land, forests 
and mines. Machinfiries and chemicals. 

Third Paper- 

First half \ Problems in bank management with special refer- 
ence to the calculation of risk. 

Second half : Stock Exchange and' Money Market. 

Fourth Paper, 

First half : Elementary Insurance and actuarial work 
Second half : Transportation. 

Fifth Paper. 

First half : Commercial Law. «, 
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Second half ; Legislation on Tariff, Currency and Taxation 
with special reference to Partnerships, Joint Sto.ck Compan- 
ies and Trusts. 

Sixth 

First half \ Commercial Geography. , 

Second half : History of Coiniuerce in the background of the 
world's material and cultural evohition. 

• , Seventh Paper. 

First Half : 'xlccountyig. 

Second half ; Auditing. 

, Eighth Papir^ 

First half : vStatutical methods in Commerce and Commercial 
Arithmetic. 

Second half : Foreign language : — one of French, German and 
. Japanese. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Views on the Currency Report.* 

Minority Report. 

Questioned as to whether he is in agreement with the 
Tecommendations of the Currency Commission’s Report, Prof. 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar remarked : — • • 

In the main, the report seems to inaugurate an epoch* 
making landmark in our- monetary history. My remarks, 
based as they are on a bird’s-eye view of some^ of the sum- 
maries published in different dailiesi of Wednesday, can how- 
ever be nothing but impressionistic. I should like to single 
out one or two prominent features of the proposed scheme. 

1. The policy of the gold standard will certainly bring 
India up to date and in line with the latest currency reforms 
in Europe. 

2. The gold currency although not yet in contemplation 
is not definitely outvoted. 

3. The idea of issuirjg “saving certificates” redeemable in 3 
or 5 years in legal tender mon^y or gold will be appreciated by 
a large section of the country as a mode of investment and 
thus ultimately conducive t'o economic development. 

4. The most revolutiorMVy item in the proposal appears 
to be the one relating to the cessation of coinage of silver 
rupees. This implies that (a) more small denomination notes 
will be issued and (b) the ground will be prepared for the gold 
Currency at some future date. And this will involve auto- 
matically the training of the people on a 'large scale in habits 
of using money without any metallic basis and ultimately also 
in the use of banking and other credit instruments. 

Reserve Bank. 

Questioned as to whether he agrees with any of the points 
raised by Sir Purushottamdas, Prof Sarkar said : — 

I do not agree with Sir Purushottamdas who believes that 

* Interview in Forward^ 4 August 1926. 
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the present Imperial Bank of India should have been made 
into the proposed Central Bank. It is desirabJfe that the new 
institution should not function to any large extent as a com- 
mercial bank but like the Bank of England or the Reichsbank 
of Germany look chiefly to the*^ currency problems of the 
-country. This new institution, namely, the proposed Reserve 
Bank of India, is likely to *be a powerful instrument in the 
establishment of India’s credit and financial system on advanc- 
ed lines, si^ch as have been experimentally found to be sound 
in the ,»ourrQji^y policy of the Great Powers, I thiink that 
this is one of the most’important items of reform in the present 
repbrt. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that the Committee wish 
this new institiJtiofi to be more or less a duplicate of the 
British institution by recommending that the Issue Depart- 
ment should be kept wholly distinct from the Banking 
Department. 

' Rate of the Rupee. 

{a) The stabilisation of the Rupee at is.6d. such as is 
being recommended by the Committee has, indeed, for some 
time been a phenomenon of the balance of trade. To a certain 
extent, this certainly is an incentive to the purchase of foreign 
goods by the Indians, since the prices m terms of pounds will 
appear rather cheap to persons possessing the rupee. This, 
however, fs not an unmixed evil bec|,use, , situated as .we are, 
we cannot afford to do without foreign goods. It is desirable 
therefore, in the interests of millioi.'r? of consumers, especially 
of such as cannot get their immediate necessities supplied by 
the industries near at hand, to obtain the goods from abroad 
^ at comparatively lower prices. Besides, the industrialization 
of Indian agriculture as well as other economic functions 
will need machineries and chemicals, such as can be furnished 
mainly from abroad. To get these things cheap is really a 
great help to the Swadeshi, 

{b) But, one ^nay ask, is not this cheapening of foreign 
goods on the Indian market, detrimental to our growing 
Swadeshi industries or, for that matter, to all those industries 
that are being run on Indian soil with Indian or foreign 
capital ? To a certain extent, yes. But we must note that 
to-day in India there is a Tariff Board and that the Govern- 
ment is committed to a policy^of promoting the “key industries’’ 
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within InHian boundaries. Whenever, therefore, our country- 
men feel that 'certain industries are not in a position to 
maintain themselves, on account of foreign competition, there 
is a likelihood of getting some protection for therli in one 
form or other, by means of agitation and legislation. 

(^) The tariff policy' will thus to^a certain extent counter- 
act the evils such as they are of the currency policy. 



CHAPTEF^ XV 

]$fachinery of Natfpn2i,l Welfare* 

In the Chemical Engineering Theatre of the Bengal Tech- 
nical Institute at Jadavpur a lecture on the machinery of 
national welfare was delivered by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
on SaturdaV^i^ 3^3t July, at 4 p. rn. He began with the 
remark^ that' tils mesaage is as simple as that “grapes are not 
sour’* and that* in his mode of thinking, objective and realistic 
as it is, a spade is nothing but a spade. 

He said thdt national welfare is not so abstract and meta- 
physical a conception as treedom or Szvaraj. T)ne could 
understand it as soon as one began to measure the number 
of men and woiri^n in a country who were getting square 
meals and decent clothing and living a sound and healthy 
life. He singled out four different lines along which, among 
many others, .the welfare of the country might be promoted 
by Voung Indi^ at the present moment. 

Exi^Ving Nation-building Institutions. 

First, he ^said that during the last 20 years Young India 
has been lather reluctad\ to make the best use of the existing 
welfare-promoting or nation-buildiiig^insti'cutionsin the country. 
He gave the instance of newvariebe^ of rice and jute, improved 
breeds in cotton and wheat, as well as the renovated strains 
of tobacco and sugarcane, which have ibeen adding to the 
wealth of the country in recent years! He deplored that our 
patriots have not cared to understand the significance of these 
recent developments on our agriculture and peasant life. 
Another instance of our apathy to the existing nation-building 
institutions lies, said he. in the field of agricultural farms and 
experimental stations. Ou?? nationalists have failed to take 
advantage of the» 25 to 30 experimental institutions situated in 
the head-quarters of sub-divisions of the districts of Bengal. 
Then, again, there is the powerful co operative movement 
which already counts something above eleven thousand insti- 
tutions and in terms of finance is valued at above 6 j 4 crores 

* From Wtlfare^ Calcutta, .iSeptember 1926. 
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of rupees The whole thing has grownup under our very 
eyes during the period of the Swadeshi movement. And yet 
perhaps hardly any of our distinguished leaders and self- 
sacrificing patriots have a\>preciated the importance of the 
movement or tried to propagate it among the classes for whom 
it is intended. 

Apathy of Patriots. 

Prof Sarkar said that one chief reason why our publicists 
have cultivated a studied indifference to all these welfare- 
promoting agencies is perhaps that they are connected with- 
the Government. But he wants to know if the patriots of 
Young India to-day would like to love their country or to 
pursue their apathy to national welfare simply because some 
of these works happen to be directed from ]*\isa or by District 
Boards or by the Registrar of Go-opera iiv,e Societies. He 
said that the existence of patriotic societies like the Abhaya 
Asram of Comilla, the Khadi Pratisthan of Calcutta, Desha- 
bandhu Village Reorganization Commitlee, Rarnkrishna* 
Vivekananda Mission and similar other organizations shows 
that Bengal is not wanting in good-soiiled . self-denying and 
idealistic workers. He, therefore, abks t'lern as ;well as others 
who are complaining against the absence of fit Ids for cons- 
tructive work to consider whether they shomd. not employ 
their enthusiasm in the Rir herance of the objects^ with which 
some of the Government instil\itions arc identified. 

The Queirtion of Capital. 

'Phe second machinery ■ of national welfare, said Prof. 
Sarkar, consists in the organization of capital. He said that 
during the period of the Stvadeshi movement we have failed 
to organise more than a very limited amount of capital power 
out of our own resources. Nay, for the last two generations 
it is mainly British capital that has been • helping forward the 
economic development of the country on modern lines. And 
even where the capital has not actually come from abroad it 
is British organizing ability as \^ell as business e.^perience 
that have succeeded in commanding Indian capital and 
contributing to our national welfare. Mucin of the greatness 
in culture, political activity and industrial efficiency with which 
the middleclass and the working classes as well as peasants 
of Bengal are credited to-day is due in no small measure to 
"the pioneering enterprises of foreigners settled in India. 
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Wanted Propaganda in London. 

He said that for somei long ti^e India cannot afford to 
do a without British capitll and Ifritish enterprise, although 
Swadesh%\m will have to t|e promoted in finance, industry and 
commerce by, all means. What i^ wanted at the present 
moment is that all those ^advantages that the thinking and 
active sections of Young India have been enjoying during the 
last half a ceotury on account of association with foreign 
institutions shoul^ be rendered accessible to as mar^ of our 
teemin!ii^ •rmy’ jms of men and women as possible, and this 
.without tliHk^t possfble delay in point of time. And with 
fBTs object in viJ 5 w he suggests that r»ome of the greatest finan- 
ciers* and ablest\patriots of the country should proceed to 
England and*majce propaganda in the financi^ circles of 
London in order |o invite British investors to tap the indus- 
trial resources of India. He believes that in industrial enter- 
prise we have to^jlay a second fiddle to the foreigners for a 
considerable tirle yet. And if we wish to love our country more 
than our sentin/cnts and prejudices we should be frank enough 
to admit thii even wJiUe .straining every nerve to achieve 
success in banVing and insurance j^rojects of our own. 

mudu-Moslem Unitjc Inevitable. 

In Prof. *Sarkar's judgmentuthl third important plank'fof 
national -^js^elfare consiats in the ^proper orientation to the 
relations between the Hindus and ^^ssallnans. He said that 
almost everybody on the Hindu ai^c^Mussalman side is to-day 
perhaps pessimistic about the future of these relations. He 
ventured to think, on the other hand, and jast at the moment 
when the situation seems to be tffe darkest, that the unity 
between the Hindus and Mussalmans is an inevitable fact of 
the coming future. He said that even during the days of 
1905-7 when unpleasant situations arose he predicted that the 
friendship between the two races was bound to come. He 
'trad indicated also the ci:5cumstances under which it would 
come, and everybody knows thdt it came in 1912 and 1921. 
To-day, like- wise, he believes that the restoration of amicable 
intercourse is not t8 be despaired of. 

Contractual Basis of Racial Amity. 

His reasons are two-fold. First, he thinks that until an 
individual or a race is self-cot!scious and confident of indivi- 
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duality the relations with other individuals or races can never 
indicate the existence of solid cordiality. The present breach 
between the Hindus and Mussalmp.ns constitutes just the 
beginning of the processes the uraking of that cordiality 
which can come only when both the ^,arties are fully conscious 
of their differences and mdividualities. In the second place, 
he thinks that a society x)r a state is not an “organic” entity as 
philosophers have been teaching us for a good long time. 
Especially in modern times when creative intelligence and 
will determine a great porrion of human activities it is the 
freedonrof will and the desire io make one’s <''V r^cHeicc in 
regard to associates that play a prominent part in hih’"establiijh 
ment of groups. Society and state are bei»‘fg placed more 
and more on the self-determined contractual f basis. It is' this 
element of contract such as one finds in the^ esfablishment of 
a manufacturing company or business organi; ation or educa- 
tional institutions that will begin to operate^ in the mentality 
of the Hindus and Mussalmans as soon a:* each party “ is 
conscious of its own wants and limitations as f dlfledged moral 
agents. 

Wanted Hindu Specialist^ in Moslem VToblems. 

He said that in the present juncture he not want to 
advise the Mussalmans in regard to their duties. But addres- 
sing the Hindus be shduM '^uggest that the time has come 
when the Hindu thinkers, publicists and liters- . men of 
Bengal make it a poirfc lotstudy Urdu, Persian and Arabic 
as the media of firsthand k ^pwledge in regard to the Moslem 
world from Canton to Morocco. He regretted that at a time 
when the culture of-Young Bengal was comprehensive enough 
to include French, Gernnfn, and Italian, nay, Russian, in its 
life-building scheme no attempt was being made to study the 
Mussalman problems in an adequate a^nd efficient manner. 
He wanted to see dozens, if not hundreds, of Hindu “special- 
ists” in Muslim culture in each and one of the districts of 
Bengal. . 

Western Civilization a Spiritual Tonic. 

The fourth and the last agency of national welfare on 
which Prof. Sarkar spoke may be described as the proper 
attitude that one should cultivate in regard to our relations 
with Western civilization. He said that, spiritually, speaking, 
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what most of the great men of Bengal have ^one since the 
days of Rammohun Roy ujtil to*da| is perhaps to be attribu- 
ted to the assimilation of tie forces that modern Europe and 
America h^ve generated jDr mariind. Even Bhudev and 
Vivekananda, ngt to speaK of Madhusudan, Bankim and 
Romesh Dutt and others, e^ch in his ov^n line has function- 
ed, although not ostensibly perhaps, as propagandist of Western 
civilization in India. And if we are honest, we must admit 
that this modern civilization has been a tremendous tonic 
and life-l^JJ^ l^four moral and intellectual system. 

Japanes^^^thod re. Western Civilization, 

But, said h^ iiMhis regard we people of India hat4 be- 
haved differently fr/m the Japanese and the These 

races .are bold enJugh to admit freely that the West is their 
whereas wijRi us it has been far otherwise. We have 
rather chosen to fliink that modern civilization is something 
untouchable and Li best a necessary evil. Beginning with the 
modern medical /institutions, railways, water* works and what 
not, our attitucfe has alwtiyHswwa one of repugnance in the 
initial stages until the force of circ^istances has compelled 
us to swallow akiocu everything thattlr^ alleged “Satanic” civili- 
zation or the lieastly materialisiu of the West has to contri- 
bute toma^kind. He asl|ed Your^ I dia to consider whether 
we slToii'T^ih’ot adopt the Japanese* hethod. The Japanese 
do no^,W!nt till the Westerns bring yestern goods, spiritual 
and material, to Japan. It is the j^ anese who, as soon as 
they hear of something new in machinery, chemicals, philos- 
ophical discussions, scientific research efwyid so forth as having 
<aken place in the Western world, send out their pioneers 
and rising intellectuals to the Western countries to investigate 
at first hand the possibilfties of these novelties. And as a rule 
V it is the Japanese themselves who import Western civilization 
country. 

Wanted Direct Imports of ModernijCulture. 

Up till now all tife modern civilization that we have been 
able to imbibe has come to us through foreign channels and 
foreign intermediaries. It is now time, said he, that we 
should send out large numbers of pioneers abroad in the 
Japanese manner. He suggested that batches of ten young 



men between the ages of 28 and 32 should be sent out eveiy 
year from each and every district of Bengal. These young 
men are not to be mere stu, cents go^ig out for degrees in the 
Universities but professional tbusines^, men, engineers, lawyers, 
medical men, musicians, journali ts, printers, dramatists, 
and so forth, — persons such as have actual experience in the 
lines that each has taken up as vocation in life. In his cal- 
culation, for residence abroad for a period of three to four 
years together with travelling expense one needs ^ about ten 
thousand rupees. 

Programme for Young BengaV 

He placed a programme before Young Eicjigal. The district 
organizations should attempt to raise a lac rupees for ten 
persons evef^'^year for the next ten' years. It is, as a rule, the 
mentality and experience of such men when they come back to 
India that can furnish us with an adequate a giount of object- 
ive sense and sound constructive patriotism i]) which the na- 
tionalists of our country happen to be lacking tc day. 



CHAPTEll XVI 
Eastland West"*^ 


“East and West” was tbe subject of an interesting lecture 
delivered last evening (Thursday) by Prof. Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar at the Overtoun Hall before a large gathering, mostly 
of students^ • 

The l^toer began* thus : — 

is a con^llwiional topic, — an <pft-repeated, twice, thrice 
and hundred timeu^ld tale, — on which I am going to ^dress 
you this evenirl^. hn the judgment ol many of my^jcpiimrymen 
as well as many ’ “ ' * 

come across in 
the question of tie relations between the East and West has 
already been deled. But unfortunately I happen to be am- 
bitious enough /o re open that question and to declare in so 
so many words /that the auestiem is not yet closed. The sub- 
ject of the relcaions betweSotfi^East and West is an open 
question still aJd certainly it is an^en question. 

“Those pepple in whose jud^iie^t «the question 


have been closed have^ tried t^ set 


seems to 
their solution in one^or 
cogie those people who 
distinct from the West, 
an men and women have 


otherofTtuyfollowing three forms. Fir* 
believe (kat the East is fundamentaljj 
that the institutions and ideals of A/ 
nothing in common with the institutions and ideals of Western 
men and women Then there are th y^ g in^ whose judgment 
^the East is superior to the West. The people of the East are 
supposed ever to have been the guru of the West and they 
are perhaps destined ako to remain the guru of the West in 
the future. And last but not the least in importance, there are 
^ H^se p hilosophers in whose judgment the solution of the ques- 
liuil llliiifc^t^ken an entirely different^direction. In their ideas 
the West is supefior to the East. With this class of thinkers 
the doctrine of Webern superiority is but the first postulate 
and almost the very foundation of social philosophy. 

“Now, gentlemen, I am not a metaphysician. My men- 


*Based im report:*' and summaries in the Servant^ A» B, Patrika^ 
Forward exc, 17 September 1926, 
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tality is too humble to attempt summing up the entire con- 
tinents in half aMozen words, in a few striking adjectives, in a 
small bunch of abstract noui‘s. The n:/Hhod®logy which tries to 
digest the joys and sorrows o| million? of men and women into 
single catchwords is the» furthest reinoved from my conscious- 
ness. I propose this evening to place before yoh certain facts, 
mere objective facts. I want you fo examine whether any of 
the solutions that have been att_mpted up till now on the ques- 
tion of the relations between the East and West has a right to 
be regarded as a solution. This is my challtjng.e ./postul- 

ates of Eastern and Western philosophers^’ 

Continuing, the speaker said that he vent;'xed to challenge 
all the!^ propositions and re-open the qu^t'Aon. He pokited 
out that 'disposition of the woman ^or of the^in|lj in the Greek 
epics is not different from the pictures of society that one finds 
in the ancient Indian literature. According (do him Kalidas 
who immortalised the Gupta Emp rors in hi^' RagJmvam'Aha 
was as great a nationalist as Virgil. In his judgment there is 
no grander creation in world-literature than \Dante\s Divine 
Comedy and the spirituality embiadjed in this e^ic of Catholic- 
ism is not less “ennobling” anything the H ndus obtained 
in their sublimest creation.s/ ' i 

If one made a compart itive study, went on Frof. Sarkar, 
of the ancient writers q’ tHe East and West one was struck 
by the similarity of ic^eas. j Spenser’s ideas bore a ciyETre^'em- 
blance to those of the Inlian authors. Poets like Vkgil and 
Kalidas, so wddely separat\<i by time and space, even parallel- 
ed each other in jingoism, in chauvinistic imagination and 
glorification of theii ov^^p daces. 

Only during the last century there had appeared a tenden- 
cy among literary and art critics of the West to interpret the 
creations of art and aesthetics as varying according to race, 
clime and region. Only pseudo artists and pseudo-aesthetic 
critics drew a line of demacration beween East and 
where there was none. .This Attitude has created a vast 
Sahara of falsehood . 

t 

The progress that the West boasted of, continued Prof. 
Sarkar, was barely a century old, unknown to the fathers 
and grandfathers of the present generation of Westerners. 

Even the doctrine of the spiritual superiority of East over 
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West could not bear scrutiny. Preparation for salvation or 
Mukti was not the monopoly the Easl This was the 
bed-rock even of Christianity. Syne of the poems of Spenser 
looked like translations of Moha -nudgam, 

Statistically as well as historically speaking, the ideals of 
civilisation in the East Ijave been identical with the ideals of 
civilisation in the West. 

Then the speaker analysed the moral elements in Edmund 
Spenser^j i^e ^J^uftiorous elements in Moliere as w^ll as the 
social oJN^j^und ot Goethe's to bring home the mes- 

•'S^'i^e that, epfe?h by epoch, the characteristics of Indian life and 
thought were ide^cal with or simitar to those of the West. 

Only in tlffe rlneteenth century had l^mrope foj;g^ ahead 
and to the civili^lition of th^ nineteenth and tweirdfeth centuries 
East had failed ti make mucli mentionable original contribution. 

* The nineteinth century and recent civilization had been 
mainly industrial. East had not been able to keep pace with 
the W’est ki th£se phases of culture. 

He jiointid out, need for an objective study 

in sociology land reform in t^ comparative method of in- 
vestigation. i , \ 

Fundamentally there was nto dlt fiction between East and 
WcisJUJ'^yhere is East,iivhere isWe.4?" concluded Prof. Sjykar. 



CHAFER tXVIl 

New Orientations ii| Commerce^ 

I. Commercial Bengal- 

The immediate future of Bengal lies to a considerable 
extent in the cultivation of commerce. In these words can 
be described the viewpoint of a growing^.:eraofi»'‘'of the 
Bengali people that has been hard Hit by ciro raistances to 
compare the claims of different lines of bu/:'ness enterprise. 
It is the midst of such intellectual Vlanges in the'Com- 
munityH'i'^t the Bengal National CJhamber W Commerce has 
decided to 'f&Organize itself and issue an orgitn of its own. 

The determination on the part of our pe‘^ple to cultivate 
more of commerce, and the decision of the r?>'amber in favour 
of reorganization are taking place at a time wh^n the methods 
and problems of world-commerce have bee-|" undergoing a 
noteworthy transformation. I|: iesyrable at ^ms stage that 

commercial Bengal should ^’to keep abreast cff these current 
tendencies in the larger /Complex of commercial relations. 
Those of our country giai who are to-day taking a leading 
part in the commerce of tv?e fend will^ have to orie nt th ern- 
selV'es v^idequately to thefe new conditions in the/pohcibs of 
nations. \\ 

II. Internationax Economic Conferences 

The spirit of co- or: '^ration between nations, or, at any 
rate, interchange of views is to-day a marked characteristic of 
the commercial policy of nations. International economic 
congresses of one denomination or another are holding their 
sessions in regular seasonal succession. 

The Peace Treaties. 

The recent phases of the history of this movement are all 
well-known. The various Treaties of Ptace (1919) settled 
the terms of commercial intercourse between the victors and 

^An editorial article in the first number of thai/ourfial oj^ the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce^ Calcul^^i, Srpiember, jg2t* 
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the enemies. But the terms of commercial co operation 
between the allies themselves wer* left unsettled. 

The viter-allied econcimic co*fJ|peration had, however, been 
an accomplished fact of Jthe waf period, commencing as it 
did with i9i 6.» The Supreme Economic Council was inaug- 
urated at the armistice although it came to an abrupt end in 
August 1919 with the retirement of the U. S. from European 
complications. 

" ^Efforts of the Leagfue of Nations. 

Since th^i. has been left chiefly to the League of Nations 
by virtue of A!^*:ij:le 23 to organize schemes of “equitable” 
conimercial i^terj^urse for its members. And this th^^eague 
has not failed to attempt by instituting internatio*^:rl^conferen- 
ces for financial, Itariff and other purposes and for discussing 
such problems sji reciprocity versus the “most favoured nation” 
treatment in international trade (1921, 1923, etc). The 
financial cong/ess at Brussels (1920) is one of its important 
landmarks, ay well as the conference at Barcelona (1921) 
which was attlnded by 44 i‘t.^*^^,S^and regulated the conditions 
of transit and 'communication, aii^ international roads, water- 
ways and p 4 /v?f The regular a\d systematic work of the 
InternationalBureau of Labou^is inqt the least momentous 
function discharged by^the Ler%iiej in the world^s econojjciic 
system. / • 1 » 

.T vvb important problems of Jontemporary economic life 
which have been attacked by* 'the League's conferences, 
although without success, may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion One relates to the intern£5t r?nal distribution of raw 
materials in such a manner as to prevent the producing nation 
from charging an extra price for export. And the other, 
known as the Ter Meulen project after the propounder who 
broached the idea at Brussels, had in view the object of 
international credit ^at the service of needy nations on 
condition that tjiey gel the loan through the League on 
mortgage of the properties suggested by the latter. Proposi- 
tions like these indicate at any rate which way the commercial 
wind is blowing. 

Other Internationals. 

The League of Nations, ^however, is not the sole instru- 
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ment in contemporary internationalism. The world-view has 
been promoted in no ordinary measure by the Washington 
Conference of Novembey’ 1919 ^nd especially the labour 
regulations. The Genoa ^'onferem e of April 1922 has tried 
independently of the Lejpgue to place the world^s economic 
and financial system 011 a unified co-operative basis. 

And finally, the International Chamber of Commerce is an 
institution that since 1920 has been holding every year non- 
governmental but highly influential congresses of business men 
and technical experts representing most of J^^e J jad^g com- 
mercial nations. The delegates to these anni|rl congresses 
discuss such topics as reparations, inter-al^rJu* debts, 
national credit, tariff regifiations, customs^^jrmalities, commer- 
cial r^-bitrations, protection of inventions, ^pnrportation, pass- 
ports, Cft^cation of commercial terminology, etc.* 

III. Not Schemes of World-Ft^eration. 

These are facts of our cwn times. Commercial Bengal 
cannot afford to overlook them. Nay, it is t^me to recognize 
that this inter- nationalism has acquired momentum on 
account of the cumulative ;md legal J advance of the 

last fifty years or so. It is/desirable that the [ ioneers of our 
immediate future get orie^/ied to the trenci .x? contemporary 
and recent vvorld-developinei^s in commerce aiid commercial 
policy. 

"‘’fftese do not embody^idealistic schemes of “ world-federa- 
tion”, universal brotherhoi^ »d or millennial peace. In ail these 
economic movements ana institutions we have the positive 
register of self-conscious will and creative intelligence trying 
by methods of exaclt-cxperimentation to find out the least 
expensive means of promoting the greatest amount of human 
welfare and apply them to the different members of the 
commercial world. 

IV. International :Law and the Technique of 
Communication. 

The international law, both “private”, and the “public,” 
of the last half a century has served cumulatively to establish 


* Gignoux’s Vapres-guem et la politique commerciale (Paris, 
1924), p.p. I74-I88 ; Welt-wirt schaftliches Archil) (Jena, October, 1924) 
PP* S 79 ' 587 - 
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the bonds of a “world- economy” in every ^ possible manner. 
The technical inventions. and ind”^trial progress of the epoch 
have in this manner been exppited by the legal sense of 
mankind* in order to kni] the different races into a unified 
complex. 

World Postal Union. 

The World-Postal Union, established in 1878, can be 
rightly described as the pioneer in this economic international- 
izatio!5^^ But p6«^aps in this line, historically spealcing, the 
very first is represented by the General Telegraph Union 
of' 1865 whicii'^in 1906 has beep extended to wireless tele- 
graphy. The CO .Mention of 1884 regard to the protection 
of submarine* caoles and yie numerous agreementSAir treaties 
regulating, as tht^y do, telephonic commuriication:: belong also 
to the same sets^jof forces. 

Maritime Arpang*ements. 

The doctrlie of “freedom of the sea” is an old and im- 
portant fiindfjpental of .“p'jhljc” international law. But its 
significance inj “private” internac'pnal law is no less profound 
and comprel^nsive. Much of world’s foreign trade is 
overseas coifnVerce and naturally^ tl^e contractual relations 
positively entered intp^ by the^ di erent states in regardyto 
ocean transportation are enormod ; in bulk. It is tv^HTnly 
the exigencies of naval war but tfic. e of^ mariiime commerce 
as -well that have necessitated n/ host of treaties bearing on 
bays, gulfs, straits, sea-coasts, ports, command of the flag, 
piracy etc. ^ ^ 

Purely commercial considerations have likewise furnished 
the inspiration for international agreements re. navigation, 
the nationality of slfips, passengers and crew, official docu- 
ments relating to the boats, cargo, etc., methods of registra- 
and so forth. The name of mutual understandings on 
the q&gstion of light-hoiAes, huoys, and beacons between 
different trading parties is legion. And finally, the more 
universal regulations relating to the sea-routes, maritime 
signal-codes, mutual help in cases of accident or other dangers, 
and protection of life and property on the high seas constitute 
some of the basic foundations of contemporary world-com- 
merce. 
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International Rivers. 

The “international riv^ s” have klso been brought under 
the sway of positive law svt^h as biAds the interested nations 
in their dealings with on^ another. The principle of the 
freedom of international river-navigation was recognized even 
in the Peace of Westphalia. It has'been acquiring prominence 
since the beginning of ihe nineteenth century. In 1888 the 
Suez Canal was admitted into the same system. To-day 
the Danube, the Rhine, the Elbe, the SchcWe, the ,Q^er, the 
Rio de la Plata, the Congo, the Nig^^r,— ^ch of these 

rivers is subject to the “combined soverei^irty,’* if onemiay 
say so, of all the states whose territoririjr, and commeicial) 
jurisdCction is traversed by it. 

Railway Understanding^. 

In regard to railway transportation the n^ynber of treaties 
between interested nations down to 1914 extraordinarily 
large. These treaties have established the ights and duties 
concerning the roads on thejl^q],ip(ilaries of ^tates within the 
national limits, the conn^aon between the- inland railway 
system and the systej^^s of the neighbou- ing countries, 
the trains and carriages, pojjt, goods andTpa^-senger traffic, 
safety and sanitary police, c/stoms officers, payment in foreign 
currencies, the construejon of international stations and 
godowhs, bridges,^ tun^ids, etc. The building of railway 
lines connecting two i^yghbouring states, whether they 
be government or private property, the administration 
of a state or pilvate railway line situated in another 
nation’s territory in s 5 c^ a manner as not to interfere with the 
sovereign jurisdiction of the latter, and the financing of a 
railway such as can hardly be dispensed with in the interest of 
international intercourse, — these and other topics are being 
regulated by precise and definite rules based on the delibera- 
tions of the contracting parties. .. 

<■ 

The International Freight Conferences held at Berne in 
1874, 1881, 1886 and 1890 have succeeded in establishing a 
real international law on the question of railway rates so far as 
they have bearing on the transhipment of goods. Fifteen 
states took part in those deliberations and consider themselves 
bound by the results of the convention, which is perhaps of 
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as deep importance in modern international law and interna- 
tional trade as the World-Postal Union of 187^. 

AutomoWle Convention 

The Automobile ConAntion of Par^s (1909) has establish- 
ed the lines on which international intercourse with moWr cars 
and lorries is being carried on. It was ratified by 14 states. 


Vt Commercial Treaties 

While iV/d- legal measures adopted to unify the means of 


communication '^nd transportation vDr at any rate place them 
on a uniform and ,';/^stematic basis have assured the physical 
foundations of* wr rld-econopiy, another characteristi/feature 
of recent times if / the growth in the number of positive con- 


tractual understsindings between nations in regard to the ex- 
change of goods^'and services. The impact of these under- 
standings on the! promotion of the world-view in the commer- 
cial and moral jf/lanes is not inconsiderable. 

I The S>i>*c'o.i? of I860 

The Cobd|«i Treaty of i860 ma:/ be said to be the begin- 
ning of a new^epoch in world- c\.^nm^ree. With it commences 
the, era of .commercial ti^aties, tiie like of which hardly exisisd 
in previous centuries. • j . 


The measure was from the Br^^ilh side but a means to the 
expansion of free-trade ideas and* from the French side a 
camouflage which Napoleon III wanted -♦to exploit in the 
interest of his political ambitions. Whatever the motives be- 
hind it, the commercial complex of a unified “Western 
Europe’' began to grow up as a consequence of the arrange- 
ment. A world-economy in the sense of an “international 
division of labour” seemed almost to be approaching consum- 


* The Epoch of *1870-1890 

# 

But by the '70’s the continental states of Europe as w^ell as 
the United States of America took a definite stand against the 
new idea of universalism and went back to the “national” 
ideal, the system of self-del^rniined and autonomous regula- 
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tion of international trade -relations. The series of tariff trea* 
ties with different nations , was initiated by France. Germany 
followed suit (1890). new c(^'nimercial policy, quite in 
opposition to the spirit or the Cdbden Treaty of 'i860, was 
inaugurated for the world. For, ^-he protection of the home- 
industry was the firs'; postulate of this new epoch, and as a 
consequence, the establishment o{ tariffs, the mainstay of the 
commercial systems of the world. The rates of customs duties 
were definitely laid down in the treaties between the nations, 
and the exchange of goods took place acc^^ding t<rti*his inter- 
national economic legislation. " " . 

Under this nationalistic regime the .trnff policies of the 
state? were oriented chiefly to the promot'bn of exports. The 
states rir.'.n of every nation sought as fa\ as possible “open 
markets^^ in foreign lands but at the san53 time wanted to 
have “closed doors”, if that were practicab.3, in regard to the 
imports from abroad. V 

i. 

The Period 1900-191 4i 

This tariff system co>CTa not last long. The question 
of imports had to be attc/ided to by each and every nation in 
spite of its swadeshi fe/v^our. The problenf (>5f international 
trade became complicated fend along with it the commercial 
'treaties between states, i ' . . 

Whereas in the ’6o’s hi the last century a few “diplomatists’ 
sat together and talked^, ft over the arrangement in general 
terms regarding the exports and imports, the twentieth century 
deliberations hav'e taking place in the conferences of 

chemical, engineering, financial and other technical experts. 
The export and import business of to-day as well as treaties 
relating thereto require a knowledge of the minutest details 
concerning the boundaries of states, markets, customs, evi- 
dence of origin, description of goods, godowns, tranjih’;:' 
* ment, commercial agents, tri^ veiling salesmen, " specimen- 
boxes, packing, forwarding labels. The ‘question of com- 
mercial arbitration couits is also one of ^he items with which 
the treaty-makers of to-day have to deal. 

One result of all these mutual concessions and give-and-take 
arrangements has consisted in the abandonment, factual if not 
formal, of the protective syste^m. And although each nation 
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has treated the others in the most jealous manner conceivable 
the world trade has got a tremendous fillip on Account of all 
these setf- conscious, patrio-;ic energ^ings in favour of national 
prosperity,# The tariffs havfe indee^i gone higher and higher, 
but this has been accomplished in amiost every instance as the 
result of deliberation in which the interested parties have had 
full and free interchange of Views. And this is certainly pre- 
ferable to the system of 1870-1890 with its self-determined and 
autonomous, in other words, arbitrary regulation of interna- 
tional trr?|i^j. 

lntej*natioh"^l[:Arrang’emeiits of a General Character 

• ■» 'I 

Tb^se commerc.,y treaties falling as they do within Hiree 
epochs (i860, 1:87 " 90, T 900- 14), were affairs betw^i^h two 
interested parties. / But real “internationar’ institutions i. e. 
those of a “genera;,” or universal character have not failed to 
make their a[)peai'ance in the meanwhile. We may mention 
the “International Union for the publication of customs tariffs” 
established at JTussels in 1890. Then there are the interna- 
tional agreement.]} re. trade in bT)ecified commodities, the Congo 
Acts, the Anti tlavevy Acts, tUe' :onventions for the protec- 
tion of working^ men (Berne), etc. TThe list should include 
likevNise the convention (Bruss’els), convention for the 

protection of industr'al property convention for the 

]3roteclion .of property id litCTatiire a^^^d art (Berne), and vht; 
agreements re. invention, marks, patem*;, copyright, etc. 

T 

Add to all this the other items ' of “private” international 
law, viz., those bearing on aliens and their domiciles, capital 
investments in foreign countries, saniUr/ an3 moral measures 
and so forth and we get an idea of the complex machinery of 
internationalism such as had been positively governing the 
commercial and other# economic functions of the different 
nations of the. world about the time of the Great War. 

VI. World-Economy 

The principle* of international economic legislation and 
commercial treaties*^vas not destroyed by the War. Rather, 
it got accentuated on both sides on account of the war emer- 
gencies. Even India had to play a part in this war-time inter- 
nationalism. India's relations with the Colonies and her place 
in the Emjlire Trade as indeed in the whole Imperial system 
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came home perhaps for the first time to the people at large. 
And as for otheL^ countries, belligerenis or neutrals, the epoch 
of world-citizenship althoii'i'h within, limited areas seemed for 
the first time to dawn as i reality, h Agreements between na- 
tions re. exports and impjrts conf tituted, so to say, the very 
basis of daily bread and butter in every corner of the world. 

Internationalism in Post-War Commerce 

In post-war commercial relations the spirit of world-econ- 
omy a^'founded on international treaties ha'^i^hibodiftihtself in 
no equivocal manner, as previously indicated; ' Air-naviga- 
tion, freedom of transit, p?lent, trade-marks, /ra hour conditions, 
sanitary measures, oil-concessions and ni^C;py other items have 
each be3.T\^ internationalized afresfe or for ti.e first time. One 
cannot say that to-day or previous to 191 ^ the nations have 
been guided by an extra dose of the altruistic and philanthrop- 
ic motives of universalis ui or world-citizenship. The funda- 
mental urge behind all these internationalizirgs in commerce 
lies, apart from the advantages to each nation, in the attempt 
to bring order out of chaoti inyi£^(p.vchange oi goods and ser- 
vices between the differen^^arts of the glob i. But all the 
same, one must admit tly^t the solidarity and unification of 
the world has been actujnly established by tfirf technical ins- 
truments of positive law. f fr 

The Waves of Nationalistic Policy 

On the fac^ofit, hoWver, nationalism should seem to 
have gained the upper hand in the commercial policies of na- 
tions as an afterifiaih^l'dhe War. The attempts at economic 
self-sufficiency with a view to preparedness against the next 
war belong to a. b. c. of post-war statesmanship in every coun- 
try. rhe transformation of agriculture and manufacture 
brought about by the war is telling on the entire outlook of 
the nations ITotective tariffs appear to be the chief 
the only effective props to the ne'w industries starteefuT differ- 
ent pares of the world. The war has hei^tened in every 
nation likewise the desire to see its men, r/omen and children 
enjoy as much of material and moral welfare as possible. The 
result has been an enormous increase in state expenses on 
“social” items accompanied by corresponding increases in 
taxation. This has led every njition back to the problem of 
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of increasing the national dividend, and this in its turn to the 
attempt at excluding foreigners from the couiltry’s markets. 
Altogether, nationalism is the order;bl the day here and there 
and everywhere. , ;i 

But this wave of nationjilism is conditioned by certain na- 
turallimitations. Xndthe sitj^ation today is to a certain extent 
almost parallel to that prevailing towards the end of the last 
century. The most nationalistic of peoples have no choice 
but to enter into relations of commercial intercourse with 
other pe^^les nc ^ess nationalistic than they themselves are. 
And in the tug of war between nationalisms the compromises 
that ensue are so many different bond^ of internationalism. 

’ Interr^tionalization of Capital 

In the present instance it is in the field of investment that 
nationalism has to meet with its most pronounced antidotes. 
The internationaUzation of finance has taken rapid strides 
since the war. 'The world is today more and more getting 
to be a single <^conomic complex owing to the capitalistic 
“community of iiAerests’^ existing between the financial mag- 
nates of different nations. Internationalized capital is not very 
keen on the sentiments of nationaiV’in or national economy. 
It is just from 'jthe side of capitalists That nationalistic propa- 
ganda in its economic aspects lo encounter its most 

serious rebuff. And for The same treason the prot^c.'tiVe 
system has been acquiring an altbgether' novel significance 
in post-war economics. Capital b«iug international, a pro- 
tective legislation fosters today not simply the so-called national 
interests but external finance as well. 

VII.. Economic Preparedness 

Commercial people in Bengal will have to draw their own 
moral from the trend of these world-developments. Some of 
Ihe old shibboleths will have to be dropped, some of them 
re-ihfeip/c.t'^ in the light of thi new fonditions, others created 
afresh to suit the changed circumstances of the world. 

One thing is cUfir. The spirit of aloofness or isolation 
from the rest of the world can have no place in this atmos- 
phere. Commercial Bengal will prosper, if it is to prosper 
at all, in the closest intercourse with the economic world- 
forces. Tht» fortunes of the Bengali people are inextricably 
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bound up with the labour conditions, factory legislation and 
land-reorganization in Europe, America and Japan. The 
circumstances attending th^j^ mobilization of capital and credit 
facilities from country to country, the immigration law's obtain- 
ing in different lands, as welUas the i^mprovements in agricul- 
ture and manufacturings processes introduced abroad as the 
result of industrial and technical reicarch are no less vital for 
Bengal. 

The intimate and firsthand investigatioa of the conditions 
of production and exchange prevailing in,%ieign c>i!.*ntries, 
the statistical reports of the foreign chambers of commerce, 
consulates and trade comitiissioners will then- appear to be no 
mere luxuries of the leisured few acadenUifians and research 
scholars the inevitable necessities of our everyday commer- 
cial existence. To keep an eye on the movements in 
India’s overseas markets and to take interest in the possible 
substitutes for the articles of our export or tg possess infor- 
mation about our latest rivals in the supply of raw produce 
will have to belong to the daily routine of c ur commercial 
men. On the other hand, th^clianucs in tnc commercial 
equilibrium of the world b^fl^ht about by thf^; rise into pro- 
minence of new industri^ and manufacturing forces or 
emergence of new commercial alliances, and tlie possibilities 
of redistribution in the igei cs of production, what through 
speenJ^zation and what thiuiigh territorial division of labour, — 
all will have to be' masfei^d and assimilated, quantitatively 
and in a statistical mannei^^dy commercial Bengal as the very 
foundations ot its growth and development. And in order to 
accomplish all this, effectively, a familiarity with the languages 
and technical literatuf? “of the principal commercial nations 
will have to be deemed an essential element in our economic 
preparedness towards the struggle for sejf-assertion. 

VIII. New Lines of ; Commerce 

It is necessary also to invito attention to an elcSTeSFary 
although very important consideration. For quite a long time 
we in Bengal have been treating commei;pe as identical with 
the buying and selling of goods. Inland trade as well export- 
import constitute in common Bengali consciousness the whole 
-encyclopaedia of commercial transactions. 

Our horizon has need to enlarged. Nor fields of 
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commerce remain yet to be exploited by oijr countrymen. 
We are still in the kindergarten ^stage in banking. The 
business of insurance has hardly yet been taken up by us. 
And in transportation Bengars cnj^tive contribution to the 
stream of modern values is virtually nil. * 

It is disirable to be conscious of these shortcomings in 
order that we may realise along how many different lines of 
commerce the Bengali peo[)le can still add to the wealth of 
the country. Banking, insurance and transportation rire to 
be valued* 4 Tot as i* ‘^re^ handmaids to buying and selling or 
inland and foreign trade but as constituting independent items 
of commerce in themselves. • 

• 

IX. The Role of Chemists and Engineers 

We need a fresh orientation, likewise, to the diverse 
creative forces in the country. It must be clearly realized 
that commercial prosperity cannot be achieved unless there 
is a .simultaneous and parallel growth in our agricultural 
wealth as well as manufacturing power. It is agriculture and 
industry that furnish the very raw materials of commerce. 

The function of commercial people consists fundamentally 
in the mere tr3|j ;sfer of goods or services not only from place 
to place, but also from person 'O person and time to time. 
It is .by transfers or iifovements that commerce creatxc^ 
values. But the goods and services, or i*n other words, the 
stuffs to be handled by commercial iransactions are the gifts 
of agriculture and industry. As thcj background of a pros- 
perous commercial Bengal we have therefoy^ to look for an 
intensified and modernized agricultural system as well as 
fichly diversified manufacturing institutions. The three arras 
of the creator of values, although differing as they do in their 
mode of operation, muSt have to be attended to in a unified 
organic policy of national welfare. Every measure, legal or 
teclini^^’l..^ that is calculated to add to the yields of our soils, 
and every e^nterprise that helps forv»ard the utilization of our 
raw produce for semi-manufactures or finished goods in our 
own districts will havt?to be watched with the keenest interest 
by the representatives of our commercial business. 

And automatically comes the question of experts in these 
different linqp of economic activity. Bengal needs not only 
the commercial heads, — bankers, insurance men, stock 
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specialists, and transportation experts, — but chemists and 
engineers as tyrelh It is chemistry and engineering that are 
in urgent demand for the agricultural renaissance and indus- 
trial transformation of Ikndia. The prosperity of commercial 
Bengal will depend on \he quality, quantity and variety of 
co-operation that our bankers and other traders can obtain 
from chemists and engineers. The increasing role of chemis- 
try and engineering will have to be adequately envisaged by 
the pioneers of Bengali commerce. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

• Q 

India’s South African* Question 

(Questioned as to what is his opinion on the South African 
problem Professor Benoy Ivunmar Sarkar said ; — 

So as India is concerned the South African ^juestion 
must nSt be regm'd^d as closed. But it will be necessary for 
us .to present a change of front while attacking the problem 

in tile future. 

« 

The problem appears to me to be more complicated than 
one of simple law or justice.^ A certain number of our nationals 
whom the country failed to feed, clothe and house have chosen 
to .he residents of a new land, d'he law of India did not 
object to the emigration and evidently the law of South Africa 
had nothing against the immigration. So there is no difficulty 
about the legal points involved. 

Justice— A Matter of Detail 

In regard to justice or righteousness it is a matter of 
detail. One has but to enquire wbelher the. terms on which 
the- immigrants were received by the individual einployers»or 
business corporations have in each* instance been duly satisfied. 
I suppose from the nature of case ceriain anomalies and 
discrepancies are to be expected *in this quarter. But the 
problen; should not at this late hour appiear to be a knotty 
one. * 

But what seems to me to be the most important part of 
the entire problem i« neither the question of law nor the 
question of justice but an altogether different thing. And 
that is the problem of the constitution, d'o what extent is 
South ’'i^frica culturally sociologically advanced as to 

evolve a type of democratic polity that would be elastic enough 
to admit the Afri^^ns aqd Asians (comprising Indians as well 
us Chinese) to the civic liberties of the modern world ? I 
should expect that South Africa is at present faced with a con- 
stitutional crisis. But I wonder how many liberal-thinking 

* Forwar.l, Ca]cut!a, 3 Oc{.>h% 192^. ' 
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progressivist anfi go-ahead statesmen of this Colony are fully 

conscious of the responsibilities of their situation. 

* 

Multi-R^aeial State. 

>• . 

Let me be very precise. Lo-olay in 1926 a uni-racial 
state, it it ever was a reality, is thing of the past . Especially 
is this true of undeveloped new regions, each one of which is 
bound to be a multi racial, hetero-national, polyglot state. 
And here I touch the very foundations of, 4 he modcri. world 
and the anatomy of contemporary civilisation. 

No matter whether it be South Africa or the United 
States of America or Australia the problem of polity is 
essentially twofold. In the first place, there is the consideration 
from the side of migrations Secondly, one has to remember 
that to-day the welfare of every individual in the tiniest 
hamlets, no matter in which corner of the globe, is governed 
by international conjuncture, the conditions of the world- 
market, world -economy, as it is calltd. 

Population Movements 

First, then, in regard to the migration or expert and import 
of human resources. It w/ould be. as suicidal for South 
Africa to reject the imports in men and women from India 
and China as it would be for India and China to boycott 
British and American machineries and capital resources. 

South Africa %:Mght afford to do it only on two conditions. 
First, if Great Britain Und Germany were prolific enough* 
And in the second place, if both of them chose to direct 
the whole exodus of their surplus labour force exclusively to 
South Africa. But it is doubtful whether the growing social 
ideals of “birth control are going to be sacrificed in the 
advanced mother-countries in t)ie interest of the Jolonies. 
Sheer self-interest would therefore compel South Africa 
to be on friendly terms with the Africans Chinese and 
Indians. ' 

The population resources of the world are going to be 
distributed to-day and tomorrow as yesterday and day 
before yesterday according tp the demands cf “natural 
lafiic^jito use an old Ricardian expression. 
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‘‘Internationalism” and Wopld-Econoipy 

Finally, as regards world-economy. It ^ regrettable that 
we too frequently are oblivious of the fact that, both technic- 
ally as ^^^ll as spiritually, in the course of one generation 
the world has been curbed of Is djmensions all along the 
line. Arid we" are perpetiially committing the anachronism of 
employing the social and political instruments, tools and ma- 
chineries ol, say, 1886 to the conditions of to-day. While 
internationalism is every day making new conquests in human 
relatiojjships, legTd affairs, trade agreements, in „ politics, 
hygien :;, ’^social welfajKi ai^d what not, the statesmen in certain 
fields seem to believe that the spirit of splendid isolation or 
e.Kchjsion is likely to be of some avail until an inevitable hour. 
But this at be^t is only a blind and passive policy of drifting, 
if a policy of some sort it isf 

Rationing of Empire Resources 

(Faestioned if he had any constructive suggestion to give 
Prof. Sarkar said : -“I invite my countrymen as well as the 
representative thinkers of South Afiica to assume their role as 
moral agents in a self-conscious irjanner with the definite aim 
ol controlling the future of mankind on a rational and well 
thought out j. Ian. J'Aporls and imports of men and women 
constitu'.e some of the most lasicil^tus of commercial and 
civic existence. And Jo this the brains of an I ndo- African 
Union should l)c a[)plied in the* give-and take spirii: of mu- 
tuality, —with a view to the co-operative control of population 
movements in such a manner as to*ensurc the greatest amount 
of welfare among the parties concerned. ,This indeed is but 
an aspect of the much larger problefn, viz that of an interna- 
tional control over foreign capital investments on the one liand 
and the distribution - f raw materials and foodstuffs among 
the varied nations of flie world. 

This brings me automatically to the question of Empire 
Development. Among th<# many problems that face the 
British Empire* to-day there is tile question of Indians getting 
outlet for her increasing population. India cannot afford to 
overlook the possioilities of, say, South Africa and Australia. 
It seems to me that we are to-day but just at the beginning of 
a new epoch in which the Empire intellects will have to club 
themselves year in and year out, with headquarters naturally 
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in London, for a systematic rationing of the Empire resources 
in men, materials, fuel and finance for the uplift of the dif- 
ferent parts to the next hight-r stage in economic evolution of 
which each is capable. U 

I should suggest Ih^t as a i)relir!iinary to the more sub- 
stantial constitutional and economic^ programme involved in 
these ideas a permanent cultural exchange or exchange of 
authors, journalists, professors etc. be immediately established 
between, India and South Africa. 



CHAPTER XIX 


The Philosopl^^y of Ihe* Naughty* 

The annual ceremony of the Eden Hindu Hostel came 
off on Wednesday the 29th September. The prizes were 
distributed to the ^successful athletes and sportsmen of the 
Hostel. '^Chere were musical and comic performancei^ and 
‘‘Chandragupla’’ was staged. The function was presi ded over 
by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar whose address began as 
follows: — ‘‘A few days ago I had a conversation with a 
distinguished leader. He s^iid that the young men of to day 
have grown naughty, they have no respect for the opinions 
of the elders.” 

The New Spirit 

Prof. Sarkar said that it was the spirit of the naughty 
that satisfied his soul the most and that during all his career 
it has not been possible for him to agree with the elders or 
the leading men. Even previous to his foreign travels his 
attitude in regard to educational and ^cultural problems was 
different from that of Vie leaders. In foreign countries also 
he had to maintain the same difference from the accepttid 
view-points and postulates of contemporary social science. 
Now' that he has come back he'^nds himself in the same 
attitude of divergence from the prevailing opinions. 

The Naug^hty r Traditionalist 

He believes that Eden Hindu Hostel has been a fountain- 
head of many momeinoiis movements in Bengali life. And 
although the youngmen of to-day appear to the elders to be 
obstinate and perverse, so far as lie was concerned he was 
prepared to believe that a ne^ Ben<^l was really in the making 
in the naughtinesses of these youngsters. So he would like 
to say .1 few things %n the philosophy of the naughty. 

The naughty differs from the goody, the traditionalist, 


Reported in Welfa'c, Calcutta, November, 1926. 
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mainly an the standpoint that while the latter looks upon the 
present world® as perhaps the ideally best conceivable and 
is ever ready to find justification for all tliat is happening 
in it, the former believes that there might be another world 
better than what he had to-day, and that human beings are 
meant to be higher than what Uhey find themselves. The 
naughty begins his life with a (loiibt, with a question, with 
a challenge. 

Crookednesses,— Physical and Moral 

Prof. Sarkar said that Bengali ywungmen do' not walk 
straight, their backbones are crooked. This is a tremendous 
fact which taken with other physical ilefects such as uervoiis- 
ness, mannerisms etc. combine to make g^' Young Bengal 
a very poor specimen of humanity by the world-standard. 
But the philosophy of the naughty would challenge this state 
of things and he would ask his co untry uieii to consider 
whether this should be regarded as almost an eternal 
dispensation of Providence. 

The lecturer remarked aiso ihai moral crookedness, in- 
sincerity even among friends, ’nuiual distrust and jealousy were 
likewise some of the characteristics of the Bengali people, 
not excluding the highest and the best. He had occasion 
to notice these regrettable featureij not only at home but 
also abroad. He asked whether we should look upon these 
moral defects as inseparable attributes of Bengali character 
or whether it is possible to* think of a Bengali society in which 
these defects should be more or less things of the past. 

Then the lecturer ‘expounded what he descrii)ed as the 
Vedanta Sutras of the Naughty. These aphorisms he classified 
into five groups- 

India advancing* along Right Lines 

I. Whereas the Iraditionahst believes that India has 
been going down and down in the scale* of civilisation in 
modern times, the philosophy of the paughty asserts that 
quite contrary is the fact. In Prof. Sarkar^s judgment India 
to-day has been advancing along the same lines of develop- 
ment, cultural and political, as America, Germany, France, 
Japan etc. The villages, gilds,^ and agricultural systems as 
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well as constitutions, laws, manners and customs of*the Middle 
Ages have disappeared from the more advfinced countries of 
the world in the 19th century. India’s experience in recent 
times is^ identical, and while the traditionalist regrets this 
change the naughty is !iappy ofer it^. There is no ground for 
pessiudsm sd far as Ildia’s culturaji or spiritual growth is 
concerned. 

Economically India not Worse Oft 

r.g •In regartl to economic matters the traditionalist 
believes that India* has been getting poorer in modern times . 
The attitude of tlie naughty is ^exactly the opposite. He 
beljeves that India’s prosperity to-day is evident in the 
growth and* expansion of municipalities and towns, the erec- 
tion of comparatively S(,)lid buildings and dwelling houses, 
the development of transportation, increase in the amount of 
comforts and luxuries of lite which larger numbers of men 
and women can command, and so forth. On this question 
the naughty would employ the same method of observation 
by whicli the econofuic well- being of ITiropean cotnitries was 
visualized. 

He said that the idea that India i.s being drained of her 
Wealth by foreign trade is absolutely false. He wants us to 
remember that while^ jnte, cotton,* oilseeds and hides and 
skins art^ being shipped to foreign countries we ^ourselves 
have been draining foreign cduntries' of their ma*chineries, 
tools and im [dements, scientifit^ apparatuses, motor lorries, 
rolling stocks and so forth for our*own economic development. 
It is not true that India was more prosperous in ancient and 
mediaeval times than to-day as ft is not true that England, 
France, Germany and other European countries were econ- 
omically better off ii\ the past than in the present. 

Expansion of the Middle Class 

3 The traditionalist* always harps upon the alleged 
miseries of the* middle class and points to the unemployment 
situation amongf^ them as an instance of India’s growing 
poverty. In Prof. Sarkar’s analysis the philosophy of the 
naughty would say that the situation has been thoroughly 
misinterpreted. During the last half a century or so modern 
educatiofi in India has Icjd to the creation of a new society 
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out of the^ old. Not only the socalled Bhadralok but the 
lower orders as Veil have been able to rise economically as 
well as socially by participating in the schools and colleges, 
and the number of such educated men and women lu^s been 
annually on the increase. , Miny of those persons who belong 
to the middle class to-day could not Ip described as belong- 
ing to the same class in 1815 and i8?57, nay, t886. In other 
words, there has been going on under our very eyes a social 
revolution and class-transformation of a stupendous conse- 
quence. « ' » ^ 

Under these circuirstances the salaries or earnings that^a 
Bengali middleclass man can command to-day may to a certain 
extent have naturally gone down per head, if we confine 6ur 
observations to individual cases l\;at one must note that the 
total amount of wealth that the middle class commands to-day 
is considerably larger than what it was 30, 50, or 70 years ago. 
It may be true that there is suffering among certain s(‘Ctions of 
the middle class in India as in every other country. But this 
is no indication that the country as a whole or that the entire 
middle class to-day is worse off. On the other hand, for the last 
twenty years or so many of the self-conscious energisls and 
adventurous spirits in Bengal have been attempting with 
varied success different lines of economic enterprise in foreign 
trade, insurance, fpxlory work, loan officps and so forth. Their 
inipjrct on the country’s standard of living and efficiency 
must not be ignored of minimized. 

WorkingriTien the Backbone of the New Society 

4. The traditionalist «^ignores as a rule the condition of 
the working class and the peasants. The philosophy of the 
naughty on the contrary tries to take the whole view of India’s 
economic situation. It asserts that in th*e matter of dwelling 
houses and in the articles of daily food and clothing the 
peasants of the villages have been rising as econo micjrgents. 
Likewise is the condition of the working class in the factories, 
so far as the necessities of life are concerned, on the improv- 
ing scale. This is another aspect of the Jiocial revolution 
going on in India at the present moment. 

And here the lecturer wanted to emphasise the fact that 
for future considerations we should have to look upoa neither 
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the middle class nor the peasants but the working men 
of the factories as the real backbone of Bengal society. He 
said that to-day in all India there were only 15 lacs of work- 
ing men and women employed in about 6 thousand factories 
and workshops. This is nothing t\::ompared to the strength 
of working men*and womeli in a single European country. 
What is wanted is the Indus iVialisation ot the Bengali districts, 
the establishment of factories at all important centres which 
miglit absorb the superfluous men and women of the villages 
leaving agyculture to the remaining few. These factories ^would 
on me ^>ther hand create occupations for the growing in- 
telleciuals as office clerks, supervisors, inspectors and technical 
experts. 

Labour Philosophy gtnd Genuine Democracy 

Accordi’ g to Uie lecturer the absence of India’s interest 
in economics and social philosophy of labour was another 
evkh.'nce of the backwardness of Indian men and women 
in contemporary civilisation. As long indeed as the power 
of the working-classes organized in unions was not felt by tlie 
Indian employers and the moneyed classes in industrial and 
social life India could not be described as civilized or cul- 
tured in the latest sense. 

In luirope and Aineri*^ it was the trade unions and labour 
movements that were responsible for the little of genuine de- 
mocracy that there is in the economic and political fields of 
modern Western activity. Shonld\India care to taste a bit 
of Lilts modern democracy, a thing by the bye which was un- 
kno .vn in the East or the West in the Middle “Ages and in the 
•ancient world, Indians would have to develop a powerful 
labour force in society on the lines of the nineteenth century 
evolution. By the tests pf laboureconomics India was to-day 
perhaps where the Western world had been between 1832 and 
1875. progress in liiiir-Am erica achieved in democracy 

since 1886 was inconceivable tv Indians at the present moment. 

* Real Vital Statistics 

• 

Judged by the world-standard Bengal was very far behind 
the times in all respects indeed. It was wrong to suppose that 
Bengal is inhabited by 4 crores of hunian beings. Statistics 
is not the • science of mere. number. Quality, efficiency, 
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character these are the items which must be considered while 
numbering the inhabitants of a country. The number of loo 
per cent human beings, in other words, of men and w^omen 
who are physically fit to live and morally competentt enough to 
discharge t:ie functions of- social life is the chief * dng in all 
vital statistics. Roughly speaking^ Prof. Sarkar w. s prepared 
to say that while India with its socalled 30 cror s does not 
possess in reality more than 3 lacs of men and - omen Great 
Britain on the contrary with its crores perha^ • possesses at 
least crores. And from this standpoint he asked the aiidi' 
ence to evaluate the present situation in Bengal. Although the 
lines of evolution were the same in India as in Europe the 
rate of progress in India was much too slow, and the amount 
of progress very inconsiderable. 

Wanted a Greater India 

5. The fifth Sutra in the Vedanta of the Naughty relates 
to India’s relations with foreign civilisation. While the tradi- 
tionalist is perpetualiy emphasising the importance of India 
as the source of inspiration for Indian patriots the philosophy 
of the Naughty would divert their attention to the great 
spiritual events ol life abroad. Prof. Sarkar asked the 
audience to ascertain if there was any single great man, any 
single movement of substantial importance in India from the 
days of Rajah Rammohun to Madhiisudan Dutt -and thence 
to Chittaranjan, Ashutosh Mukherjee and Rabinclrruiath 
'1‘agore etc., in which th? West has not played the leading 
formative part. In his judgment not only the schools and 
colleges of Indii' but all the economic activities of our Swa- 
deshi movement, the "entire social reform and social service 
propaganda, the total wealth of contemporary Bengali litera- 
ture, each one of these items is an offshoot and embodiment of 
Western spirituality. 

He would rather advise his countrymen not to play hide 
and seek with Western civilisation but consciously and deliber- 
ately to go ahead in the* attempts at mastering and assimila- 
ting it. The greatest need of the hour 4s the establishment 
of a Greater India in foreign countries. Bengali men and 
women such as have already had their highest education in 
Indian institutions and have also spent some time in actual 
professional work as doctors, lawyers, journalist authors, 
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musicians, bankers, insurance agents, etc., should make it 
% point to live in foreign countries during several periods of 
their life ai;)d thereby establish continuous streams of connec- 
tion between the great creative fo^es of the Western world 
and Indian towas and villaies. 



CHAPTER XX 

i 

Whati is Greater India 

The historical study of the expansion of Indian civilization, 
politics and commerce outside the physical boundaries 
of India in ancient and mediaeval as well as modern times 
is certainly one main aspect of the functions to fs^iiich the 
“Greater India^' Society will address itself. But the concept 
of Greater India is wider than that of Indians overseas, 
whether in the past or in the present. 

Th9 World-Test. 

We have to remember ihat there is but one world-standard 
by which the races ol men arc bcini^ exauiined in the scale 
of civilisation. And as with potatoes, oranges and ap[)les, 
men and wenien in the different pans oi the \rorld also are 
being graded as No i, No 2, No 3, etc. in order of merit, 
physical, intellectual, and moral. 

When I speak of ^ihe Greater India of ancieni, m ediaeval 
or modern history, I visualise nu,‘nbers of Indian men, 
institutions and movements, — merchants, monarchs; missiona- 
ries, scholars, craftsmen, —that were being tested along with 
their peers of other raepS according to some universally 
recognised common measure of values. And they were being 
passed as 40%, •-,0% 70%, 80/^ human beings. It is the 
world-test, the common denominator, the international 
balance, that underlies the achievements of Greater India. 
We are led to feel that the remarkable personalities of India 
were remarkable not through any parochial, Indian com- 
petition but by comparison with the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Chinese, the Saracens and,Ahe other makers of the 
w^orld's history. ' t 

In my way of looking at things, thf problem before us 
at the present moment is to consciously create those sets of 


* Report (>f a ?>engali address at the inaugural iiK ctinfr of the Greaier 
India b loidy {Ramm">han Library, Calrutta), 10 Ociober, ig/o. 
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circumstances by which Indians in every, walk ot lite may 
have their mettle tested in the same laboratories and workshops 
where the Germans, Americans, Japanese, English and 
Frenchmen are being examine^. The India of today and 
tomorrow will have to invite and face an open world-competi- 
tion and establish its Vitle to life by the universal standard 
of culture. It is the processes involved in these competitive 
tests that constitute the web of Greater India. 

Indian Missions Abroad. 

. 'i'he processes are really two-fold. In the first place, 
India will iiavc to send out her scfns and daughters to foreign 
coilntries in ever increasing number. Not every Indian 
that goes al^road is of course to be an archaeologist or 
antiquarian, interested in investigating the relics of ancient 
Indian life and thought in Central Asia, China, Japan, 
Indo-China or the Indian Archipelago. No ; the Indian 
travellers in Asia, Europe, Africa and America will often 
be traders, medical men, industrialists, politicians, artists, 
students of science and philosopliy. Nay, very many of the 
Indians overseas are likely to be emigrants in the strictest 
sense of the term, settled abroad as working men^s colonies, 
as constituting labour or agricultural force. Economically 
situated as she is, India is bound to export her sons and 
daughters to the under- populated^ region^ of the world. 

. India’s exports in men an(> women have already given 
rise to a problem in Colonial and American politics. And 
we may be sure that the Greater India Aiovement, so far as 
this aspect of the question is concerned, bids fair to be an 
important factor in the international commerce and culture 
ot the coming decades. And Indians will have many occa- 
sions f)i being trieJ by the world-standaid because of these 
population movements. 

The Study of Asian* and European Languagres 

Secondly, Grfiater India implies to me a state of things in 
which Indians at home are attempting to master the languages 
ot Central Asia, China, Japan, Indo-China, Java etc. as 
well as of Persia, Mesopotamia and Northern Africa in order 
that the* perspectives of w»rld-economy and world-culture in 
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which Indian civ^isation played a part may be brought home 
to us from first-hand sources. We have to initiate among our 
historical scholars as well as popularise among our country- 
men in general the knowledge of the languages and literature 
of Asia. If the Indians o£ history have made thj^t history by 
collaborating with the Central, Eastfsrn, Western and Sou- 
thern Asians through the ages, we of today must have to 
begin by deciphering the dialects in which are embodied the 
records of those Indo- Persian, Indo-Chinese and Indo- 
Javanese'commercial and cultural inter-relations. 

Younii; India will likewise have to understand the peoples 
of modern Persia in Persian*and of modern China in Chinese. 
Let me single out the importance of Japanese ,Unguage for 
our life. Modern India’s relations '.irith Japan in the field of 
commerc have been developing at a rapid rale. The Japan- 
ese understand the significance of their Indian trade and have 
commenced taking interest in India and propagating diverse 
information relating to India broadcast in their own country. 
India cannot afford to neglect the stmly of things Japanese 
at first hand by mastering Japanese language as well as cul- 
tivating intimate personal intercourse with Japan at home 
and abroad. 

It will not be enougfi to know only the Asian languages 
and literature, ancient or modern. Vkq have to be well-up 
in the living lang ia;^es of Elirope as well. German, French, 
Russian, ilutch, Spanish ar^d Italian are some of the lan- 
guages rich in historical documents or scholarly investi- 
gations bearing Asia, past and present. Naturally, 

therefore, as apostles of Greater India \wq have to en- 
courage the study of these European languages among our 
countrymen. 

India as Self-determined Appraiser 

Once we can institute a number* of Indian missions abroad 
and at the same time cultivate for some time fhe study of the 
Asian and European languages at home, m. shall have built 
up not only a Greater India but a Deeper India as well. 
India will expand not only in geographical limits but 
will grow more profound in culture and more intense in 
spiritual experience. The worldview will become'an item 
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of daily life and constant occurrence in our to»\rns and 
villages, China, Japan, Persia, Germany,* America and 
other countries will begin to establish permanent homes in 
our souls. ^ 

The result of this deepening of life, and intensification of 
scholarship in 'India will! be monumental In the first 
place, Young India will be enabled to function as a 
self-determined and independent appraiser of the worlds 
material and cultural values, which as yet it is not to 
any apEfcJciable e^ctent. And finally, this is my sonvic- 
tion, it fs only when* we are in intimate intercourse with 
the other peoples of the world and have given birth to 
a Greater India that we shall orice more be in a posi- 
tion to count •among us “legion” of men like Kumarajiva 
whose energism and digvijhya ( world-conquest ) were not 
matters of merely Indian concern but proved to be things of 
universal importance. 



CHAPTER XXI 


The Problems of Young China 

•' !> 

The following is an interview that a representative of 
Forward had with Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar on the 
“Problems of Young China.” 

Q.— Have you been following the developments China 
to-day ? 

A, — Yes, as much as one understands them through the 
publication of news in the dailies. The movempnts in China 
to-day are to be regarded more ai expressions of a new life, of 
a growing discontent with the existing state of things than as 
embodiments of actual social or national progress. To me, 
at any rate, there does not seem to be anything new being 
reported from China. I'he world has got used to such 
stories since the Revolution of 1912. But all the same, one 
has to admit that Young China^s tenacity and strenuousness are 
continuously at work. There is noticeable a steady although 
chequered progress towards self-conscious and self-determined 
existence. , 

Q. — What then do you think of t^ue present happenings in 
China? 

A. — One does not seem«to get a clear idea from the daily 
telegrams. The military efforts of the Chinese may not be as- 
imposing as one k led to believe. 

The anti- foreign aspects of the Chinese events are perhaps 
being exaggerated. For we must remember that in China 
to-day, there are really three or four different wars going on 
simultaneously and it would not be right to emphasise the 
international, that is, the anti-foreign aspect to the exclusion of 
other factors. ' « 

f. 

Four Diflerent Warf; 

Q. — What other complications do you suspect in the 
Chinese affairs ? 

* Forward CoDgre?s and Winter Number, 26 December 1926. 
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A. — I should say that the first kind of war in poiiat of time 
is the political or constitutional. The secondtis international. 
Third and last in point of time, although not the least in 

value is economic. 

% 

Q ; — Why, then, do you believe ,that the international 
aspects are bei\ig emphasised in telegrams ? 

A : — To a certain extent the anti-foreign movement is an 
undoubted fact in Young China's life. It has been so since 
the Opium War ,in the middle of 19th century and fjspecial- 
ly sinci!% the abortive. Boxer revolt at the end of the century. 
Whenever there is any agitation of some importance among the 
Chinese it very easily assumes the ^character of hatred against 
the ‘^foreign devil” as they say in China. But in the present 
instance, perRaps this aspf^ct of the situation is being brought 
to the forefront in the interests of certain powers who intend 
to utilise this opportunity in order to make a firm demonstra- 
tion — military, naval and aerial, — such as may have a lesson 
not only on China and the Chinese but also on some of the 
powers interested in the Far Eastern and Pacific developments. 

1. Mofussil vs. Metropolis 

Q ; — What sort of constitutional struggles are, in vour 
view, introducing complications in the present situation ? 

A : I'hc constitutional troybles ip China aro mainly 
two-fold and one of them is really almost as old as Chinese 
hkitory. But it is still persistent* un acute form. The other 
is but half a century old and has come into prominence with 
the establishment of the Republic.% And "unless as outsiders 
we be piepared to take note of these constitutional conflicts, 
we are not likely to understand the problems that young 
China is really trying lo solve. 

Q : — Will you give me some idea of the constitutional 
questions which, as you say?vre as old as Chinese history, 
and are still awaiting solutioh ? * 

A : — The trouble arises from the simple fact that Chin a 
was in the past afld continues to be in the present but a 
geographical expression. Even the strongeshj empire 
achieved under the greatest Chinese Napoleons of ancient an 
mediaeval times were never sufficiently unified or central- 
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ised states. Ctiinese empires were but so many Holy 
Roman Empires, examples of thorough-going disintegration 
and absence of homogeneous structural uniformity. The 
provinces were virtually ii^dependent of one another as well 
as of the metropolis. « 

i 

Q : — How do you account for this phenomenon in Chinese 
politics ? 

A : — In the first place, China is a huge continent and must 
be regafded in terms of space as similar to liurope. 

In the second place, the physical barriers between province 
and province, especially in pre-industrial epochs were almost 
insurmountable. Intercourse between the provinces was 
as out of the question or rathef difficult as that between 
the provinces and the Imperial capital. Neither in finance 
nor in legislation, nor in regard to the military control could 
a real imperial unity be established, if at all, for any length o: 
time. These difficulties have not yet disappeared. 

Thirdly, the differences between the provinces in point of 
races as well as dialect are immense. 

These difficulties are of the same order as kept 
Eui^^pe in the ancient and mediaeval times in a decentralised, 
constantly warring condition. And ' as in Europe, so also 
in China, the absepce of^ the representative system, like 
the absence of good roads and means of communication, 
has all along kept the ^ provinces almost independent of 
one another. The provinces of China used to declare 
their independence of the Empire in season and out of season, 
und that is exactly the situation to day. The fight between the 
Capital and Mofussil, or in other words, the struggle between 
the Empire and Provinces was and is the 'eternal question in the 
political and military history of China. Whenever a provin- 
cial General or Governor considers himself a little bit strong he 
sends an ultimatum to the jfmipire because he is fully conscious 
that the Emyhre cannot subdue him. And s6 China is in per- 
petual rebellion. t 

The wrs of to-day of Canton against Peking or Mukden 
against Psfking are but the twentieth century continuation of 
what has always happened in China under the Hans, the 
Tangs, the Sungs, the Mongols and the Manchus. * 
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2. The Fight over the Constilnition 

Q : — What then is the other constitutional fight and which 
you consifler to be of recent origin ? 

A : — In faht the first -ponflict whici\ I have just described 
is rather political than constitutional, something like the 
problems that were finally solved in the United States by 
the civil war of 1870 or by the wars of Central Europe which 
about tb^ same rime finally led to the establishment of the 
late Gethian Empire. • 

But the real constitutional fight in China began some 
forty years ago with the attempts of Kang Yu-wei to introduce 
reforms in tlfe monarchy pn the modern European principle. 
The establishment of the Republic in 1912 and especially 
the life-long propaganda of Dr Sun Yat-sen has introduced 
the*problem of democracy as a real spiritual force in China’s 

practical experience and philosophical outlook. For the 
last fifteen years, we have been seeing therefore in China a 
genuine struggle, not always very extensive although, but 
none the less quite sincere, that is being fought over the 
question of a constitutional and democratic republic. The 
military-minded statesmen as well as gvsnerals have very often 
been trying to wreck thd constitution. 

The most prominent example of militaristic re-action 
taking the shape of even a monarchical coup d^etat is the 
attempt of Yuan Shih kai (1916) which, however, proved to 
be a fiasco. In spite of that, ambitious military leaders have 
not been wanting to take advantage of their hold upon the 
soldiers to declare war upon the constitution. 

* 

Democracy a Living* Principle 

Q. — To what extent, do yoA believe, is the constitutional 
and democratic principle a living tiring in Chinese public life ? 

A : — In the nature of the case, it cannot be a very 
profound and well-distributed force. China’s millions are 
illiterate and uneducated. The villages have hardly any 
political institution, worth mentioning, excepting, if at all, 
the primitive rural organisations. The guilds existing in the 
important commercial centres are certainly economic asso- 
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ciations of a prominent character. And although in their 
internal management, the Chinese guilds are democratic to a 
degree, there is hardly arj^ legal or constitutional means of 
converting them into the organs of public ^opinion for the 
purposes of larger 'territorial [iolitical assemblies. And 
finally, the modern parliamentary institutions or industrial 
and financial organisations have been until a few years ago 
conspicuous by their absence. Consequently, a real democ- 
ratic Experience is hardly to be expected even a^iiong the 
higher intellectual classes, not to speak of the masses. 

But it should be observed that the fight in China is, in 
reality, confined within the circles of the upper ten thousands 
of intellect and official or social pi/')sition. The'" masses do not 
count for much either on the side of democrats and reaction 
aries or of the militarists and republicans. If we orient our 
selves to this situation in the social web of life, we should find 
that the democratic and republican tendencies still constitute 
really a powerful clement in the public lift of young China. “* 
should not venture on any exact statistical classification bill 
my impression is that the moderr-jdiicated intellectuals?^ 
especially those who happen to live in “IVeaty-ports’’ or in 
their environs are as a rule democrats and republicans. And 
really these men are pioneering the new enterrerprises in China. 
It is on their suppoit that philosophical lenders like 1/iang Chi- 
chiao, the great follower of Kang Yu wei, have to depend 
lor all progressive aciiviiie^j 

International Complications 

< 2 — I shall now ask you to explain how these consliUition- 
al and political difficulties of China get mixed up with the in- 
ternational complications. 

A. — Since the Boxer revolt was crushed by the combined 
foreign powers, young China^!7Ls really had not a day of rest — 
and not a moment of good-feeling* towards them. But as soon as 
there are civil wars in China, whether on the provincial or repub- 
lican issue, the leaders do not hesitate to take help from the 
foreigners. And these foreigners again in their turn compete 
among themselves, sometimes even semi-officially and as a rule 
non-officially, to interfere in the affairs of different parties. It 
often happens therefore that a republican party is supported 
by a certain foreign power whereas the power, that is its diplo- 
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matic rivial in world-politics supports the reactionary party. 
The civil wars of China, in other words, the provincial re- 
bellions ^nd constitutional struggles thus automatically take 
the shape of international war-preparations. 

3. Alien dom in Law, Judiciary and Tariff 

Q. — But what grievance do the Chinese as a nation have 
against the foreigners as such ? 

A.-<fhe most important is the right of the foreigners to 
live in China as if they are living on their own soil. This i 
is called extra-territoriality. I'he Krenchmen in China do nos 
have to obey the Chinese laws. They have their own post 
offices, their bwn-courls an^ so forth and live as if they are in 
Trance. These privileges are enjoyed by Japanese, Americans, 
Englishmen, Italians and other leading nations. China’s so-^ 
vereignty does not exist. This is the most noticeable in the* 
ports which have been “opened” by treaties. These are called 
international settlements, where tlxe Chinese live almost as a 
subject race. 

Take the case of Shanghai — the most important of these 
'cities. Here the Chinese population is about one million and 
they pay seventy per cent of rates and* taxes and yet they have 
no. right to vote. * 

I shall now give an instance from the court of justice. The 
cases between the persons of different nationalities are tried 
according to the treaties. Between a Frenchman and a 
Japanese, China will have no right to,interfe*re in adjudication. 
No Chinese authorities can search the house, boat or property 
of any foreigners on Chinese territory. 

Another grievance of China consists in the compulsion to 
accept the tariff regulations jmposed by the foreign powers. 
China is not at liberty to Ipvy \more than a uniform rate of 
5 p. c. ad valfvem on foreign g6ods. The revision of these 
tariff treaties is one of the most important problems in the 
relation between \!;hina and the foreign powers. Even the 
Washington Agreement of 1925 between the powers in 
regard to Chinese tariff, although liberal to a certain extent^ 
does not go far enough. Young China's demands today 
are much higher. • 
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Anti-Fori^ign Sentiments and Aehievements 

Q. — Is there any new circumstance in addition to these 
more or less permanent conditions that incite China to anti- 
foreign outbursts ? 

A. — I should beliete there is hardly any. China is in a state 
of perpetual antipathy to foreigners because of the standing 
humiliation to which she has to submit in every walk of life 
as well as in every important region . But of course, it is not 
difficult for China to get occasions for' special 'pcatbursts 
because the foreign powers themselves are not equally 
friendly to one another. . 

The Chinese leaders know how to make demonstrations 
against Japan when they get the backing ot‘ anti* Japanese 
Europeans or Americans. Similarly, certain sections of young 
China would be ready to rise aganist a certain European power 
if the moral and other support are forthcoming from, say, Amer- 
ica, Russia or Japan. 

One of the greatest opportunities for China’s assertion of 
sovereignty came during the Great War. This consisted in the 
expulsion of Germany and Austria-Hungary from the Chinese 
Territory through “allied” influence. It seems to me that the 
manner in which the Europeans were fighting amongst them- 
selves has been a tremendous object lesson to the Chinese and 
has been a strong factor in the heightening of their demands 
against the foreigners in post-war intercourse. 

I have just read a letter written by a German living in 
North Manchuria, and published in a Bavarian Journal, the 
Sueddeutsche MonaUhefU of Munich. It says in part as 
follows : — “An English merchant in Manchuria told me 
that one of the greatest stupidities of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles consisted in the repudiation of the German extraterrito- 
rial rights in China. The Chinese have since then learnt to be 
arrogant and chauvinistic in relations with the Europeans. 
The day on which they occupied \he German quarter in Pe- 
king is a real red-letter day in the history of young China. That 
is the beginning of the end of white rule on China’s soil. And 
for this, the responsibility lies on the shoulders of those white 
men who wished to see Germany humiliated at any cost.” 

Q : — Do you believe that the end of the white n\an’s rule 
is at hand in China ? * 
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A : — It does not seem to me to be a question of practical 
politics for a long time yet. China’s sentiment against the 
foreigner.^ is certainly very deep and it may take the form 
of boycotts, demonstrations and even occasional military 
actions. But *all these stpvings should not mislead one into 
the belief that China is financially, industrially or cuturally 
equipped enough to undertake a successful war of liberation, 

Bolshevik Influence in China. 

Q : — What value do you attach to Bolshevik influence in 
China’s recent affairs ? * 

A : — The ♦word “Bolshevism” is very elastic. I do not 
really understand what it ftieans. So far as Soviet Russia is 
concerned, it appears to me that Bolshevism in actual accom- 
plishments is virtually an application in Russian conditions of 
some of the latest educational, social and economic legislation 
of the more advanced Western-European countries like England, 
France and Germany. 

The Russian revolution has sought to propagate among the 
Russians very many of the ideas and practices which have be- 
come part and parcel of contemporary civilised life, especially 
in England, France ancV Germany, on account of the constitu- 
tional, industrial and social reforms of the 19th century. 

But I believe people very oftemuse the word Bolshevism to 
describe things which for one reason or another they happen 
to hate. And may be, when the newspapers report Bolshevik 
intrigues in China, we do not have* to understand anything 
more than the fact that the interests of certain powers are most 
probably at state owing to the self-conscious energisings of the 
Chinese patriots. 

Q ; — But, in any case doir^t^ you think that Russia is like 
the other powers also a fiictor^ip the international politics 
of China ? * 

A. — Yes, Russia can to-day, as she did under the Czars, 
influence certain sections of China against certain European 
powers who happen to be her rivals in world-politics. But it 
is not safg to postulate that Sovietism as a creed in its extreme 
communistic forms is more •powerful among the Chinese ex- 
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tremists than am€*ng the extremists of England, France,: Ger- 
many, Italy etc- 

Young China's military demonstrations against certain 
foreign powers need not o^^and be described as experiments 
in Bolshevism even when some sort . of moral or other support 
came from the Russian side. I have already said tnat it is quite 
possible for China's leaders, whether reactionary, liberal or 
radical, to expect support from one or other foreign power 
simply because of the reason that the powers are hostile to one 
another. 


4. Economic Warfare 

Q : — Will you now give me some hint as to how the econ- 
omic warfare is going on in China alongside of the constitutional 
and international ? 

A : — As I said, the economic warfare is chronologically 
the last to make its appearance in Chinese politics. It is no- 
thing but the world-wide struggle between labour forces on the 
one side and capital on the other. And here we must re- 
member that this conflict, so far as China is concerned, can 
not be described as a civil war pure and simple. Because, 
although the labour foroe is exclusively Chinese, capital power 
is represented not only by the Chinese bat by foreigners as well. 
When the Chinese labourer strikes, his war is directed neither 
against the European, American or Japanese employer as such. 
The war is directed against capitalism as a force in modern 
economy. This aspect of the recent happenings in China 
has its ideological affiliations with corresponding phenomena 
in every industrialised or semi-industrial country of the 
present-day world. 

Q : — And what are the demands of the Chinese in this 
economic struggle ? 

A: — They are too well-kn^3^n , to be specially described. 
The slogan is universal, fiz. higher wages^ shorter hours, 
better conditions of living. And with this^ ultimatum, when 
the Chinese marches against an employer, be he yellow or 
white, it should not be right to describe the movement as anti- 
Western You will now understand why I began with the 
critical attitude in regard to the present affairs in Cl\ina being 
specially reported as evidences of ^(nti foreign outbursts. 
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Industrialization and Internationa Finance 

{) — I should like to ask you finally about the general pros- 
pects of China’s progress in the nbar future. 

A : — As I ^aid, I am cautious in interpreting the movements 
in China. I take them to be symptoms of a spiritual awaken- 
ing and conscious efforts to do away with the forces that make 
for reaction, lead to humiliation and engender depressing 
povertVi But Xh^ work in terms of achievements must be re- 
garded* as very uphilk China needs finance and that is a thing 
which does not come only by demonstrations, sentiments in 
favour of boycott, and occasional stVikes and street processions. 
These, howe^^er, must be evaluated as great life-building procefs- 
es. The really solid pieces of work will be exhibited by China 
as soon as she becomes industrialized ; .urd for this industriali- 
sation China will have to submit to a long period of interna- 
tional capital administered mainly under foreign guidance. 

For the rehabilitation of China’s sovereignty as well as ad- 
vance along the paths to democracy, I am prepared for a 
period of tutelage in finance and all the unplesant external con- 
trol it implies. * 

China's growth is "going to be a tremendous factor in Asian 
culture and politics. A^jd since India is almost in every respect 
bat one step ahead of China, it is desirable that our country- 
men should watch and study e'Very phase in the month to 
month developments of our great? fallen neighbour. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Indian Match Factories and 
Anti-Trust Legislation ♦ 

The - question is not so much of a fdreign trust as of 
a trust itself. My way of looking at ihe question of safe- 
guarding the interests of the Indian match industry is 
as fallows : — Protection of what is tantamount to protection 
has already been agreed upon as a principle. We d® not 
therefore have to discuss it afrelJh. The only question for 
us is to see to it that the Government maintains the protective 
tariff in future. And from the side of our manufacturers 
the fundamental consideration is to prove to the Tariff Board 
that on account of the tariff they have been able to improve 
the quality of their products as well as better the business 
organization, because it seems to me that these facts will be 
strong evidence on their behalf with regard to to the efficacy 
of protection. 

I also suggest to 6ur match manufacturers that they 
should urge upon the Government to give them some positive 
aids. For instance, ^he question of freight such as may 
render the supply of Indian woods at convenient prices will 
have to be studied sympathetically by the Government. I 
do not know whether researches in the quality of Indian 
timber have been undertaken by the Government in an 
adequate manner. If so, the next question for us will be to 
organise both official and unofficial commercial means for 
rendering these woods easily available to the industry. 

But the most serious prob^^m that threatens the Indian 
match manufacturers at the^iresent moment is the existence 
of the Svenska (Swedish) Trust on Indian Loil. I should 
like to invite your attention to the consideration that we are 
here facing a problem of competition not so much from a 


* Lecture at a Conference of the manufacturers ot matches from 
all parts of India held at the office of Kat Company^ Calcutta* 
27 December, 1926. ^ 
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foreign syndicate as from a syndicate as such. It is desirable 
to be very clear in our minds as to the distinction that I am 
making between a syndicate or trust in itself and a foreign 
syndicate* or trust. The business methods, the technical 
organization, the marketing facilities ,etc. of a syndicate or a 
trust are always and in every country the same, no matter 
whether the trust or syndicate happens to be the concern 
of indigenous or of foreign capital and direction. The trusts 
are trusts and have to be dealt with and fought as trusts. 

In ^Jle present instance the Indian match manufacturers 
find themselves in the’ position of pigmies, independent of one 
another and perhaps without am; co-ordination either in 
regard to the purchase of raw materials or the sale of their 
products. Fat:e to face whh them there is a huge organiza- 
tion of capital, technical knowledge, business ability, world- 
wide experience as well as the momentum of strategic successes 
in diverse fields. If we have to move against such an organiza- 
tion, the fundamental weapon with us should be economic. It is 
desiiable to find out, in the first place, whether it is possible 
for the petty, small-sized, and medium Indian manufacturers 
to establish one or more combinations such as may render 
them more or less strong enough to withstand the competi- 
tion of the mammoth organization. I should say that our 
match industry must ^ave to move aiong this line in the near 
future. In the second place, perhaps it in ay not be inadvis- 
able for the Indian manufacturerJi to ciJime to some sort of 
understanding between themselves and the Swedish Trust. 
It seems to me that it may not be' impossible to organize an 
exchange of views and establish certain zones for the marke- 
ting of Indian as well as Swedish products. 

These, I say, are the real economic methods of procedure. 
But should these methods happen to fail or even while 
working along these lines, it may also he necessary to find 
out exactly in what manne’^ the Swedish Trust has been 
damaging the interests of .the^'-'^Indian match manufacturers. 
We have to find out, for instance, to what extent the 
Swedish products are capturing the Indian market simply 
because of belter qualities, cheaper prices or other convenien- 
ces such as can be offered by extensive technical and commer- 
cial experience at the command of the Trust. We have also 
to ascertj-in, on the other hand, as to what extent the 
Trust is using under-hand and commercially immoral or illegal 
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methods. , It is diserable that the Indian match manufac- 
turers as well 3 S the Indian public should know how far 
under-selling is a tactic that is being practised by the Trust. 

I repeat that for the present it is not yet perhaps absolute- 
ly necessary to complain that it is the foreign nationality of the 
syndicate that is the cause of danger to the ‘Indian match 
manufacturers. Perhaps it is a syndicate, the business methods 
of the syndicates, some of which are illegal or immoral and 
commercially condemnable that are responsible for a great 
part of^the troubles in which we find ourselves. 

I am not one of those who would C(?ndemn trusts* simply 
because they are trusts. 'Fhere is nothing unfair if a trust 
buys up small organizatioif. It is in the nature of a large 
capitalistic organization to try to possesss cpmmand over 
raw materials or keep them under ks own control. In regard 
to the marketing of its goods also, a trust is sure to be able to 
use the latest advertisement agencies and exploit all the 
second grade or third grade manufacturers as its branch 
offices. These features of trust organizations are indeed 
inevitable and as a rule beneficial to the community simply 
because of the fact that they apply the most tremendous 
economy in production as well as in sale. It is only when a 
trust, in addition to the natural tenhnical advantages which 
belong to them as a master of course, goes out of its way and 
carry on a war of extermination by hook or by crook against 
the wea]>:er members of the same business that it runs the risk 
of being penalized by legislaUon, 

Let me make my point clear. Sup]>ose a number of large 
capitalists, all of Indian origin, were to organise themselves 
into a trust. And suppose^ they had the technical capacity as well 
as the business organization varied and extensive enough to 
start match factories not only in India but in different parts of 
the world as well. What do you think would have been their 
tactics in order to strangle the sj^iall and medium-sized match 
factories that we represent he^te to-day ? Do you believe that 
the methods, fair or foul, 6f that Indian Tvist would have 
been different from what are being practised by the Swedish 
Trust in India ? My answer is an emphatiS “no”. As I have 
said, trusts are trusts. The methods of an Indian trust would be 
identical with those of a foreign trust. An Indian trust would 
have no sympathy with or respect for the petty, cottage or 
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small industries in the manufacture of matches, although , they 
were in the hands of the Indian people. * 

Look to Sweden. Even in that country the Swedish 
Trust, th\3 Svenska, that is out. to strangle the match indus- 
tries of India ^and other countries is, not an unrivalled com- 
mercial concern. It is being oppos'fed by other Swedish 
institutions more or less of the same character. Look 
to the United States. There is a number of American firms 
that are interested in the Swedish Svenska, but there are 
other i^i^erican fiiVns who are opposed to it and are building 
up rivarcombinations*in the manufacture of matches. There 
is the case of Japan. Here also theje is a number of Japanese 
capitalists who are helping the business of the Swedish Trust 
Svenska in Japan itself. Thus they are competing with other 
Japanese match manufacturfers in their own country. 

The sum and substance of my remarks can be given in 
one word. Patriotism or nationalism in business exists neither 
in Sweden nor in America nor in Japan. In ihe matter of 
the Swedish Trust in India, we should therefore be business- 
like enough to realise that we have here a Trust and nothing 
but a Trust to fight and expose its unfair and foul methods 
in every possible manner. It is only when we have been 
able to make out a strong case for ourselves by proving to 
the community, first, t^at the Indian match manufacturers 
have grown in technical ability as well as in mutual co-ordina- 
tion, and .secondly that the methods of competition followed 
by the Swedish Trust in India aife not the methods of honest 
business that we shall be able to convince the Government 
that an anti-Trust legislation is an absolute necessity. I 
should therefore request you, representatives of Indian match 
factories, to unite your efforts in regard to the question of 
making a powerful^ impression upon the legislative 
authorities as well as the Tariff Board to the effect that 
a fair and honest business of, the Indian people has need to 
be protected for another perk*4 both from external and 
internal danger^' of all sorts. * 

If the ordinary^ economic and legal methods fail to achieve 
the desired result, namely, the protection of small and 
medium industries against a large corporation or trust, I 
should not object to recommending the levy of an excise on 
the lattfiT in the interest pi the former. But in that case 
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the justification for the excise would consist neither in the 
fact that the c6*rporation is a foreign concern nor that it has 
been pursuing immoral or illegal tactics but in the fact that 
the economies employed by a mammoth industrial institution, 
although quite desirable iri Uie interest of the consumers, 
have to a certain extent to be combated by the community 
and the state in order to afford chances of growth and develop- 
ment to small capitalists. The amount of sacrifice that the 
community is to be called upon by the state to undergo on 
account of this excise will determine th& rate at .which it 
should be levied. . 



CHAPTER XXm 

> • 

Federation of Indian Chambers of 

Commerce * 

It r.c^ms to ilie that I have hardly anything t(> say in 
aclditK)!! to what Sir Piirushotlarndas Thakurdas has said in 
describing the stages that have l<.‘d to the eslablishnsent of 
the Federation of the Indian Chambers of Commerce which 
is being formally amioiinced in the present resolution. My 
part in seconding this resonition consists, however, in inviting 
your attention as well as the attention of those of rny country- 
men who do n')t happen to be jmesent in this hall to the 
fact that as in many other institutions of modern economic 
life, in regard to the chambers of commerce also India is 
very young, indeed an essentially young country. We are 
far behind the rest ot the civilized world in the chamber of 
commerce movement. 

Since the establishment of the first chamber of commerce 
in France by Colbert in the seventeenth country the chamber 
of commer-ce idea has been having a career of world-conquest. 
A recent phase of this idea has embodied itself in the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce ^\hich has for the last five or 
six years been holding its sessions at New York, Rome, 
Paris and other metropolitan cities. 

'Fhe chambers of commerce in the world at the present 
time belong to two different categories in their relations with 
the government. There is the British system in which the 
chambers are absolutely uncontrolled by the state as well as 
entirely optional to the mercantile communities, d’o this 
system belongs also America. ‘T^e Belgian people seem to 
be the only one on the Continent of Europe to accept this 
practice of free and,, optional or voluntary chambers. 

But as a rule the continental practice is entirely opposite. 
In Germany, in France, in Italy, in Austria, in Holland and 

* Report of an address sec^ndinj^ the resolution at the Indian 
Industrial and Commercial Congress, Calcutta, i January 1927. 
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in other countries the trading and industrial classes are 
compelled to have themselves registered in one or other 
chamber of the country. And the chambers themselves are 
legally under the control and supervision of the state. 

Under the “contirlentar system the principle of compul- 
sion makes it possible for all the commercial interests to be 
known to one another. The country is divided into a number 
of conjmercial districts and no individuaji or firm can stay 
away. The “Anglo^Americaif' systeni cannot fufiption in 
this all-inclusive and comprehensive manner. But under 
it the element of freedom is preponderant and elasticity of 
procedure the special characteristic. 

# 

The chambers of commerce aiii often purely “commercial’’. 
This is the case in ITance, Belgium and hmgland. But in 
other countries, for instance, Holland, Italy, and Austria 
the chambers of commerce comprise the industries as well. 

In India our cliambers of commerce have growm r.]) on 
the Anglo-American principle so far as freedom from ofticial 
control and optional memlDership are concerned. But they 
are different from tlie British system in so far as the industrial 
and other economic interests are not excluded from these 
bodies. < 

But rising to second life resolution in regard to the estab- 
lishment of the Federalipfi of the Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce I feel that for the present, the problem with us is not 
so much of the type to which our ins:itiitions belong or should 
belong but of the very demand among our countrymen iV»r any 
chambers of commerce at all. It has appeared to me tliat 
the existing Indian chambers have perhaps not done their 
part adequately in the matter of educating the business world 
as to the functions they haye been discharging in India’s 
economic life. Our exporters, ^our retail traders, our banks 
and loan offices, our insurance societies, ou|: chemical works, 
our mechanical and engineering firms are hardly aware of 
the services that a chamber of commerce can possibly render 
to the members concerned and to the business community 
at large. 

The time has come when our industrial and commercial 
houses, no matter whether large, medium or small, no matter 
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whether located in the metropolis or in the mofussil should 
be induced to become members of provincial and all-India 
chambers of commerce The advantages of such association 
with chambers should be patent to all business men. Apart 
from the facL tjiat all unions are sources of strength in any 
case and are at the same time nucleii of social intercourse 
which may develop into intimate personal and professional 
friendship, there are certain facilities which can be placed at 
the disposal of the tradi g and industrial classes, chiefly if 
not exclusr.'cly, by the chambers of commerce. 

In the first place, a chamber of commerce can disseminate 
among its members as well as among the public accurate 
information in regard to the marketing possibilities for Indian 
goods in foreign countries as 'veil as the industrial, banking, 
insurance, customs, currency and transportation conditions 
and economic legislation prevailing abroad' 

In the second ])lace, information of all sorts regarding the 
money market, raw [)roduce, exchange, railway and shipping 
rates, price movements, labor conditions, technical improve- 
ments, etc. in the difiereiit localities of the country can be 
catered to the members by a chamber functioning, as it 
should, as a clearing-house of statistical and commeicial 
intelligence' 

In the third place, the business status of firms in different 
places, the financial worth of agents, the reliability of custo- 
mers and order-suppliers and such other items of a confidential 
character can be rendered accessible to uiembers through a 
chamber at reasonable expenses and in as quiet a manner as 
•possible. 

Fourthly, a chamber of commerce can be used as a court 
of arbitration for trade disputes between firms that are its 
members. 

Last but not least must be mentioned the political services 
of a chamber. As an important public body representing the 
varied wealth of the land its relations with the government 
can grow to be close. It can acquire a voice in the making 
and amendment of laws. And naturally it is through this 
body that a member- firm can bring its views, its complaints 
or its suggestions to bear upon the administration or legisla- 
tive authorities. Both in regard to taxes as well as to tariff, 
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matters which* affect every industrial and commercial transac- 
tion, a chamber is the most adequate and efficient medium for 
a firm’s intercourse with the government especially when the 
firm is of humble dimension or located in the villages or 
subdivisional centres.* It is again through the exertions of a 
strong chamber of commerce that the community at large, 
not only the business class but the people in general, can 
have a beneficent legislation passed or an undesirable statute 
or regulation removed from the civil and c(;*mmercial codes. 

I suspect that Indian merchants ar.d industrialists in the 
districts, nay, in the metropolis are not perhaps well informed 
of the functions discharged by the existing Indian chambers. 
It is self-evident, however, that the kind gnd number of 
services depend on the resources,# and in the long run, on the 
strength of membership of a chamber. So whatever may have 
been the case in the past, 1 believe that now that an All-India 
Federation is going to make its formal appearance a very im- 
portant step has been taken which, it is hoped, will serve not 
only to combine and coordinate the diverse business interests 
of the Indian people under one or more strong organizations 
but also develop along fruitful and constructive lines the com- 
mercial intelligence and commercial policy of Young India. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

I 

Indian Mercantile Marine ' 

I do not know of any branch of economic life in which we 
people of India to-day happen to be more backward than in 
shipping ?ind merchant marine. I doubt very much even 
among lAfe most distinguished of our industrialists and com- 
mercial heads shipping ever presents itself as one of the diverse 
practical business propositions. And so far as our politicians, 
newspapermen ^and intellectuals are concerned I am afraid 
even the word ‘‘shipping’^ *does not exist in their ency- 
clopaedia. 

Let me hope therefore that you will allow me the liberty 
to indulge in one or two elementary remarks. Our country- 
men ought to realize that shipping is, in the first place, an 
industry. It involves manufacture and automatically also 
the employment of engineers, architects and technical workers 
of all denominations. In the second place, shipping implies 
the services of nautical experts, sailors and sea-men of other 
descriptions. And last but not least, Jhere are all the com- 
mercial aspects involved^ in the transportation of goods and 
services from point to point as embodied iu export and import 
transactions. » 

These elementary considerations will at once have made 
it clear as to the vast extent of poverty, both economic and 
* technical, in regard to the diverse kinds of trained and quali- 
fied man-power as well as in regard to the varied avenues to 
profitable occupation, from which we have been suffering on 
account of the absence of shipping as a mentionable line of 
Indian enterprise. 

Now, the most important’quesKon in the present connec- 
tion is: — To whaf extent is this poverty of India, as embodied 
in this absence of shipping industry and commerce among 


* Summary of an addres.s at the Calcutta Session of the Indian In- 
dustrial and Commercial Congress in support of the resolution 7 e the 
Mercantile ^fiL^ine ( 2 Jan. 1927.) 
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Indians, due t® the absence of initiative and to other defects 
among the people themselves ? In answering this question I 
do not want you to waste your time over the metaphysical 
platitudes in regard to tbi3 special fitness or unfitness of a 
particular race in certciin lines of business. Nor do I intend 
to ask you to consult the historical investigations bearing on 
the mercantile marine of the Hindus and Mussalmans of India 
down to the early yea/'s of the nineteenth century. 

I wish, however, to invite your attentK>n to orJ>^ one fact 
in this connection. It is that the merchant marine Has every- 
where and always been essentially an offshoot of government 
enterprise. And to-day *also it continues everywhere to be in 
great part a government or govern?iient-siibsidi/ed, or govern- 
ment-protected branch of econo*mic activity. I am not one 
of those who in season and out of season would appeal to 
the government for help iu the advancement of India’s ma- 
terial prosperity. Much has and remains to be done by the 
people themselves. But in the little thought that I have been 
able to devote to the question of mercantile marine of the 
world it appears to me that this item of a people’s economic 
venture owes its life, growth and expansion preeminently 
and almost by nature to the friendly, poineering and self- 
sacrificing solicitudes ®f the government. 

t 

Even to-day Great Britain and France levy extra duties on 
goods imported in foreign boats. Protectionism continues 
still to be the predominaq? feature in American shipping- legis- 
lation, Coasting trade is entirely forbidden to foreign ships 
by Great Britain, Amerjca, Japan and Turkey. 

t 

Even to-day the British shipping companies like the 
P. & O. enjoy subsidies in regard to postal and military pur- 
poses. Similar subsidies are enjoyed by the German and 
Russian shipping companies. ^ 

The government of .Prance goes further than this. It 
grants not only subsidies. It offers premiurti on the construc- 
tion, installation and navigation of ship% as well. Japan has 
followed France in premium-legislation. 

Italy’s policy is identical. And Mussolini, one of the most 
indefatigable patriots of mankind, is carrying the premium and 
subsidy policy to the nth term in*order to promote tlie merchant 
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marine of his country and make it one of the stropgest in the 
Mediterranean. One of the latest measures of this great 
benefactor of his country consists, as I read in the Corriere 
della S^ra of Milan a few days ago, in the remission of all 
customs duties on foreign materials imported into Italy for 
the construction of ships. This r#«mission may involve the 
loss to Government of 684,000,000 lires ( about 9 crores of 
Rupees.) 

Thank God, all these countries have their ma bop in their 
goven\ments. :Kach state is trying to develop the marine 
possiblities of its nationals to the highest of which* they are 
capable. I therefore appeal to you in the name of Young 
Indians future chances as naval architects, marine engineers, 
nautical t^hnologists, transportation and forwarding agencies, 
as exporters and importers, to attempt by every means at 3'Our 
disposal to capture the state, to capture the state, to capture 
the stale in order that the administration may be compelled to 
r'emember its duties and function in the only manner for 
which it is intended, viz. advancing the interests of the 
people. 



CHAPTER XXV 

Higher Exchan .and Indian Agricvlture * 

There are certain considerations bearing on the rate of 
exchange which seem to have been ingored or overlooked as 
much by the Majority Report of the Hilton Young Currency 
Commission as l)y Sir Purushottomdas Ttiakurdas * jiU his 
Minute of Dissent as well as by those who liave contributed to 
ihe controversy during the Dst five months, '[‘he brunt of 
the fight has been borne by the problem as to the extent of 
adjustment or maf adjustment between Indian price-level and 
world price- level. 

But I intend to invite the attention of economists and 
publicists to the subject of the Rupee Sterling ratio in relation 
to the balance of trade. My object is to discuss the problems 
of Indian exchange in the context of export-curve and import- 
curve, and more especially the (juestion of exports as affected 
by higher exchange. 

'rhe eigbteenpenny Rupee is being condemned on the 
ground that it is detrimen’^al to India’s export-industries, in 
other words, to the interests of agricultufe and the cultivator. 
My way of looking at things is^ijuiie otherwise. 

Theoretically speaking, it* may indeed be conceded to 
deductive reasoning that as sdon as the Rupee becomes high 
compared to Sterling, the foreigner has to pay more in Sterling 
for the Indian goods if the price be calculated in Rupees. In 
other words, Indian goods become dearer to the parties that 
have to make pin chases with Sterling. The consequence 
should be a fall in the foreign demand, which is tantamount 
to saying that the exports will tend to diminish in quantity. 
This tendency to the diminution of exports on account of 
high exchange or deflation hae^ indeed constituted the argu- 
ment of all those economists and statesmen who in almost 
every post-war country, in Austria, in Tchftchoslovakia, in 


* Part of a discussion on currency questions at the Indian 
Economic Conference, Caicutta, 3 Januarj^ 1927. • 
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Germany, in France, in the Balkan states, and Italy, '‘even in 
England have advocated inflation i. e. lower exchange in order 
to furnish a stimulus to exports. 

Now, yOu would retort that this holds good in the relations 
between “gold standard” countries. But in “gold-exchange 
standard” countries like India you mighfr argue that the prices 
of export-goods are calculated not in the currency of the coun- 
try itself, 1. e. not in Rupees but in terms ol international 
medium of exchange, gold, say, dollar or sterling. And there- 
fore as scjon as theri is high exchange the Indian exporters, 
in other words, our agiiculturists should have to be satisfied 
with a lessaer number of Rupees for the same amount of goods 
because the Sterling is low compared to the Rupee, l^bus 
arguing, we should expect agriculture to be a less and less 
profitable concern and the agricultural output diminishing in 
quantity. The nalurM.1 consequence to international trade 
should not fail to make its appearance. It ought to manifest 
itself in the tendency of India\s exports to diminish. 

We thus come to the same position as we had in the 
previous consideration. That is, whether the prices of Indian 
exports be calculated in terms of gold or in terms of silver 
Rupee, a high exchange — the eighteenpcnny Rupee, — should 
prove to to be a damper on India’s export-trade. 

These, then, are two * wings of the apriori theory, the 
speculative reasoning, old Ricardian logic, on the strength of 
which one might argue that deflation, or’ high exchange, as 
embodied in the eighteenpcnny Riipt;;e would adversely affect 
India’s export-trade, and, therefore, the agricultural classes. 
But what are the actual facts of India’^ overseas trade ? We 
have the figures to tell us that exports have neither declined in 
volume during the last decade or so nor have they yielded a 
lesser and lesser number of Rupees. In other words, agri- 
culture has not proved to be an economically losing concern 
nor has the agriculturist suffered. 

The war-average in the .export of grain ( rice, wheat, 
barley etc. ) gaveche figure 3, 141,000 tons. In 1923-24 it rose 
to 3, 429,000 tons arjd in 1924-25 to 4, 260,000 tons. And the 
total Rupee prices received by Indians rose from 34,41,80,000 
to 50, 87, 15,000 and 65, 06,04,000 respectively. 

The essential seeds were exported to the extent of 708,000 
tons per year during the wa^, period, i,i 77, 000 tons in 
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1922-23/1, 255 j,ooo tons in 1923-24, and t , 328,000 tons in 
1924-25. And the Rupee yields for the corresponding years 
were 12,17,42,000, 27, 35, 38,000,29, 81,72,000 and 33, 16, 85, 
000 respectively. « 

The total value of^ exports, again, does not indicate any 
tendency to decline. On the contrary, beginning with Rs* 

2, 15, 96, 70,000 per year during the war-period, it successively 
rose to Rs. 2, $9, 16, 19,000, 3, 48, 83,01,000 and 3, 84, 66, 
53,000 in subsequent years. 

But we are not interested in the expdrt-curve in its'splendid 
isolation We are out to imderstand the export-scliedule in re- 
ference to the rate of exchange. What is tlie significance of these 
ris.s in exports in the currency-history of India di- l>et us there- 
fore place these increases in the ffgures ( both in volume and 
Rupees ) for exports in the perspective of the exchange- curve 
during the corresponding periods. All this time, as we are 
aware, the Rupee has been steadily rising in relation to 
Sterling. From 14^} d in July 1922 it rose to T4rj: d in Decem- 
ber 1922, 15^ d in July 1924, iS-^V 1925* 

The situation, therefore, is curious. The expoits have been 
increasing both in volume and Rupee-price at a time while 
exchange has been ris^g too. But our theory should lead us 
to expect quite the reverse, namely, ^ a decline in exports with 
the rise in exchange; , 

The facts being what^fney are, the conclusion forces itself 
upon us in a rather unexpected form. J'here is no other way 
but to believe that the amount and Rupee-value of Indians 
exports are not dependent upon the rate of exchange, to put . 
it in a sober manner. And therefore it would not be right to 
tie the fortunes of the cultivator and Jhe exporter inevitably 
down to the currency questions. Agricultural prosperity, in so 
far at least as this export-item /s concerned, has shown itself 
supremely indifferent to J^2j4% or I5j4% fluctuations in the 
Sterling-Rupee relations. * ♦ 

If there is anything definite to be deduced from the history 
of our foreign trade it is the anomaly, the paradox, that the 
higher Rupee has actually been a stimulus to export or rather 
that the period of high exchange has coincided with the period 
of increased exports. What, then, becomes of the theory ? 
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We have to admit that the demand for India’s gobds abroad 
is not determined, if at all, exclusively by the rate of exchange. 
There are other and more weighty circumstances influencing 
the pride-movements of export-goods. And it is necessary to 
conclude th^t the validity of 'the ^purchasing power parity 
doctrine in Indian conditions has be*on as limited as that of 
the quantitative theory of money. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


Principles of Taxation * 

As we are discussing the principles of taxation and not 
simply their administrative aspect I rise to say a few words. 
'Fwo of the previous speakers have discussed the subject from 
the standpoint of the poorer classes My object also* is to 
take up the cause of the poor but from a rather different angle 
of vision. 

I am not in agreement with those who champion the 
exemption of poorer classes from ta'xation. In my judgment 
the principle of exemption of any class is retrograde and un- 
scientific. If you admit the principle of exempting any number 
of men and women from the duty of paying taxes to the State 
you cut away from them the very possibility of I heir function- 
ing as political animals, as self-respecting members of the body 
politic. In the name of democracy as well as the growing 
SrvaraJ that is being established in India I should rather sug- 
gest that students of economics devote greater and more 
serious attention to the^/juestion of increasing the hold of 
the masses over the State by educating' them up to the duty 
of paying more and more direct contributions to the national 
exchequer. 

In the second place, the economists of India as well as 
our publicists ought to remember that the financial demands 
of democracy and Swafdj are enormous. During the last 
generation, in all the advanced countries of Europe and 
America the States have been realising, and the peoples get- 
ting used to, only one slogan and that is “taxes, more taxes, 
and still more taxes.'’ The British theory and practice of death 
duties or inheritance taxes are quite well-known. The extreme 
Bolshevistic programme of progressive taxation which cons- 
titutes virtually expropriation or confiscation of property need 
not be discussed for the time being. But ‘Capital levy” as 
adumbrated in England, as well as the taxes on industry 

* Part of a diiicnssion at the Indian Economic Conference, 
Calcutta Session, 4 January 1927. v 
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as established in Tchechoslovakia, German) and other coun- 
tries indicate which way the financial brains of contemporary 
mankind have been working. And today we are in the midst 
of an agitation in Great Britain which seeks to graduate the 
taxes on property in such a manner that by the third generation 
it ceases to remain private and escheats to the State. It will 
not do for those students of social science who are trying to 
establish a national system of economics for India to ignore 
these tendencies of the world-spirit. They will have to take 
upon ‘^:tliemselves the responsibility of developing a theory of 
“taxes, more taxes, and still more taxes'^ to be paid by Indians 
to the new democracy that is comirg. 

It is desirable to remember that the responsiblities of 
modern democracies are considerable. The States have been 
assuming on their shoulders the duty of providing to the peo- 
ple almost everything that is necessary for their physical and 
moral uplift. If Young India wants that the vState should look 
to education, sanitation, social insurance, the protection of 
the widow and all other measures described generally as “de- 
velopmental functions^\ our theorists as well as practical states- 
men cannot fight shy of popularizing among the masses and 
the classes the privilege of contributing to the public revenues 
in a handsome manner. 

Thirdly, the principle of a single tax, however conceived, 
is to be ol^jected to on scientific grounds. In the first place 
no. single tax is ever likely to contribute to the State enough 
resources for all its functions. I it the second plaee, it is not 
likely to touch many hundreds, thousands, nay, millions of 
citizens and it will thus deprive them of functioning as real 
citizens, as self-conscious and self-determined moral agents. 
In the third place, by a system of single tax it will not be 
possible to tap all the diverse sources of wealth and income, 
both in rural and urban areas, which are the special features 
of the complex and varied economic organisation involved in 
modern life. ^ ' 

I am therefore in favour of multiplicity of taxes and the 
taxation of every form of wealth at its very source. What I 
am advocating will perhaps be found quite in keeping, curious- 
ly enough, with the financial theories of our old Kautilya of 
Artha-sastra fame. 
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Naturally, therefore, I am opposed to relying upon indirect 
taxes as the sole or chief source of revenue for a government. 
The system of direct taxes belongs to the characteristic prac- 
tice of all modern states, and historically speaking it can be 
traced back to the Hiridw and the Roman Empires . It is very 
desirable that the economic theorists of India should try to 
wean away our countrymen from the notions, wrong as they are, 
propagated in recent years in regard to the alleged absence 
of direct taxes in old Indian states. Such notions are at best 
adapted ^co the requirements of mediaeval patriarch al*^ mil y- 
states and should be combated by all means in the interest of 
a scientific reorganisation gf the financial brains of Young 
India. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

International Finance and Indian Banking *' 

This afternoon’s addresses are marked by characteristic 
doses of nationalism. I propose to contribute to this 
discussion certain sidelights from the standpoint of British 
bankingn;:Aid Britisi* finance in its relations to India’s economic 
development. I wisli in this connection to dwell a little bit 
on internalional investments in the scheme of a national 
economy for India. 

In 1905 ^here were tc^ Exchange Banks, all European 
institutions, in India. In twenty years their number has 
gro\vn up to 18. In 1905 they commanded 17 crorcs as 
deposits in Rupees. To-day the ngure is about yi crores. 

In T905 there were only 9 Indian Joint Stock Banks, 
(each with capital not less than 5 dacs) commanding a total 
deposit of about 12 crores. To-day the number lias lisen 
to 29 and deposit to about 53 crores. 

Indian Banks have grown more than 3 times in number 
But the increase in the number of foriiign banks is somewhat 
lower than double. And in regard to deposits the growth 
in both Indian and foreign institution.^ is almost identical, 
namely lour times. » 

Absolutely speaking, however, Rupee deposits in the 
foreign banks, namely, 71 crores, are much higher than the 
total deposits in all Indian banks puJ together. 

d'hese facts tell their own tale. British and other foreign 
banks have played and are continuing to play a very impor- 
tant role in the industrial development of India and its 
commercial transactions with foreign countries. The Swadeshi 
Indian banks will undoubtedly^ grow from more to more 
in the near future. And one of tlie greatest i^roblems before 
economic science and practical business men consists in 
facilitating the growth and expansion of modern banks of 
all denominations under Indian auspices. 

* Part of a discussion at the Indian Economic Conference, 
Calcutta Session, 4 January, 192^* 
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But it woidd be inexpedient and unstatesmanlike on the 
part of India for some long time to think of boycotting 
international finance. In the interest of speedy industrializa- 
tion as well as the creatron of employments for the working 
classes and intellectuals our financial heads will have to 
attach considerable importance to cooperation with external 
capital and the foreign credit institutions on reasonably 
arranged contractual terms. 

India’s orientations to the London Money Market, — the 
centre of international investors — are mol intimate. This is 
perhaps one reason why while Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and Africa have been absorbing enormous sums 
from the British investing public, Indians share compaied in 
terms of her capacity to absorV capital on account of her 
natural, physical and human resources, is incon.siderabIe. 
I invite the attention of Indian economists to this aspect 
of international finance and appeal to the bankers, indus- 
trialists and businessmen of India to cultivate the sense of 
rivalry with the Colonies in regard to the claims upon British 
investments abroad. 

Capital has grown international. The exponents of 
national economy cannot afford to remain blind to the reali- 
ties of the financial w^orld. Our economic theories must 
have to renounce their mid-Victorian moorings and learn 
to keep pace with the growing epoch of economic interdepen- 
dence and world-finance. 
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September 1925) • 

1916 — Chinese Religion Through Hindu Eyes (Shanghai). 
Price Rs. 6. 

1916— Love in Hindu Literature (Tok^o), Price Rs. 2. 

1917 — The Folk-Element in Hindu Culture (London). Price 

Rs. 15. • 

1918 — Hindu Achievements in Exact Science (New York). 

Price Rs. 3. ^ 

1920 — Hindu Art Its Humanism and Modernism (New York). 
Price Rs. 2-8-0. 

1922 — The Aesthetics of Young#India»^Calcutta). Price Rs. 2. 
1922 — The Fiiturf^m of Young Asia (Berlin). Price Rs. 9. 

1922 — The Political •Institutions and Theories of the Hindus 
(Leipzig). Price Rs. 9. 

1923 — Hie Lebensanschauung des Tnders (Leipzig). Price 
Rs. 3. 
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III. 1926—1829 

1926 — Economic Development, Vol. I. (Madras). Price Rs. 8. 
(second edition, 1938^. 

1926 — The Politics of Boundaries, Vol. I. (Calcytta). Price Rs. 
2-8-0 (second edition, 1938). 

1926 — A Scheme of Economic Development for Young India 
(Calcutta). Third Edition, Price 0-8-0. 

1927 — Greetings to Young India, Partly (Calcutl^). Price 

Re. 1. (second edition 1938). ‘ 

1928 — The Political Philosophies Since 1905 (Madras), Price 
Rs. 4. (second edition 1938). 

1928 — The Pressure of Labour upon Constitution and Law 
(Benares). Price 0-8-0. 

1929 — Comparative Pedagogics in relation to Public Finance 
and National Wealth (Calcutta). Price Re. 1. 

IV. 1929—1931 

Second Period of Travels, Investigations and Lectures in 
England and the Continent (May 1929— October 1931) 

V. 1932—1637 

1932 — Economic Development, Vol. II. (Calcutta). Price Rs. G. 
(second edition 1938). 

1932 — Comparative Birth, Death and Growth Rates (Calcutta) 
Price Re. 1, 

1933 — Indian Currency and Reserve Bank Problems (Calcutta, 
second edition 1934). Price Re. 1-8-0. 

1934— Imperial Preference vIs-a-vis World Economy(Calcutta). 
Price Rs. o. 

1936 — The Might of Mar* in the Social Philosophy of Rama- 
krishna and Vivekananda (Madras), Price Re. 0-4-0. 

1986 — Social Insurance Legislation and Statistics (Calcutta) . 
Price Rs. 8. 

1936 — The Sociology of Population (Calcutta), Price Rs. 3. 

1937— Creative India (Lahore). Price Rs. 15. 
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1937 — Introduction to Hindu Positivism, being Vol. 1. of the 
second edition of the Positive Background of Hindu 
Sooiology (Allahabad, first edition 1914-26), Price Rs. 16. 


I. 

ECONOMICS 

1 

SOCIAL INSURANCE LEGISLAViON AND STATISTICS 

A study in%he Labour Economics and Business Organiza- 
tion of Neo-Cai:»italisni (Calcutta). 470 pages. Nine Charts. 
2 Portraits. Price Riijpees 8. 

International Labour Review (Geneva): ^The work deals 
with all the branches of social insurance, namely, (1) sick- 
ness and maternity, (2) accident and occupational diseases, 
(3) invalidity, old age, widowhood and orphanhood, and (4) 
unemployment. Every branch is described with s])ecial refer* 
ence to i)ractical management, as well as the financial 
results of administratioin. The experience of Germany, Great 

Britain and France in every branch of social insurance forms 

• • • 

the basis of the author’s investigat^ns. But the experience of 
Italy, Japan, Czechoslovakia, the U? S. S. R. and the United 
States has also been laid under contribution. The more or less 
relevant Indian data have been i)laccd in due perspective. 
The book is written with an eye to India’s economic develop- 
ment, social progress and national efficiency. The facts and 
figures are addressed, first, to insurance men and financiers, 
secondly, to trade unions and labour leaders, and thirdly, to 
medical men and health worlfers.”% 

Insurance tvorld (Calcutta): masterly study in the 

theory and practic# of social insurance. * * * excellent 
production and should prove indispensable to the student of 
economic welfare. It should also be of much i)ractical interest 
to our ii^surance companies yhich will find new i^ossibilities of 
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business. * * Alternative theories maybe forthcoming, 

but his is undoubtely one of the best that could be thought of.” 


INDIAN CURRENC«Y AND RESERVE BANK PROBLEMS 

(Calcutta). Second Edition. Royal Octavo. 94 pages. 14 Charts. 
Price Rupee 1-8-0. 

Journal of the Royal Statistical Society (Londop): ''It 
is well known that Prof. Sarkar, who* has travelldi and 
studied widely in Euroi3e and America, holds views on i)oIiti- 
co-economio problems now facing his country not identical 
with the strongly nationalistic opinions of xhany of his 
countrymen. The author has put forward with coiisiderble 
and statistical support the argument that the amount and 
Rupee value of India's exports (mainly agricultural) are not 
necessarily dependent upon the rate of exchange. Similarly 
Prof. Sarkar has pertinent observations on the subject of the 
export of gold from India in recent years. The very interest- 
ing article on Price-Curves in the Perspective of Exchange- 
Curves contains useful statistics relating to the main staples 
of India illustrated by charts, designed to establish the 
author’s thesis that economic recovery had already commenced 
in India.” , 

Hindu (Madras): "On most questions Prof. Sarkar’s 
views are not identical with those held by prominent business- 
men in the country. On every question he has attempted to 
substantiate his case by facts and figures. One fails to 
see how the businessman can pick holes in Prof. Sarkar' s 
arguments. A highly .stimulating tr eatise on certain aspects 
of monetary and banking problems.” 

3 

IMPERIAL PREFERENCE VIS-A-VIS WORLD-ECONOM Y 

in relation to the International Trade and National Economy 
of India (Calcutta). Royal Octavo 172 pages. 15 charts. Price 
Rs. 5. 
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Econcmic Journal (Journal of the Royal Economic Society, 
London) : ‘‘gives a detailed account of the circumstances that 
in his opinion justified the Government and the Legislature 
of India in concluding tho Ottawa J*greement of 1932. The 
arguments are full and well-reasoned,* •and are copiously 
illustrated by figures and charts. Several books and pamph- 
lets have appeared in India at the time and subsequently, 
condemning tho i)olicy of the Indo-British Trade Agreement 
and it H ^satisfactory Jo have in Mr. Sarkar’s book a realiffcic 
presentation of the opposite point of view from the pen of an 
indoi)erident economist. t 

“That Mm, Sarkar, who is a vigorous as well as prolific 
writer on the x)resent-day eeolfomic problems of India, is not 
afraid of iJropounding views which run counter to those hold 
by a. largo section of Indian imliticians, is clear from tho 
contents of Mr, Shib Chandra Dutt’s book, Conflicting Tenden- 
cies ill Indian Economic Thought. Wo. have already referred 
to tho bibliography included in this book, but its main thesis 
is to present to the reader a summary of the contrasted eco- 
nomic ideas and ideals of Mahatma Gandhi and Professor 
Sarkar. As Mr. Dutt aclj^owledges, the^ Mahatma does not 
profess to be an economist, but he has undoubtedly influenced 
tho economic (conceptions of his nuiherous iV)llowers. Thbugh 
Mr. Dutt is obviously in sympathy vvijh the modernist views 
of Professor Sarkar, he has so far as we can judge furnished 
a fair i^resentation of the doctrines onmneiated by Mahatma 
Gandhi.” 

Journal of the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
(London): “An interesting attempt to show how imesent-day 
Imperial economic policy stand® with relation to the world- 
economic system. The authy has^made a somewhat ambi- 
tious attempt to* elucidate the x>rosent chaotic condition of 
international ccono*iic relations and to show the direction 
along which, in his opinion, these are developing. Naturally 
a very largo part of the book is given to the special position of 
India, anjl the chapters devoted to this are valuable.” 
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Chemical Industries (New York) : ‘^The facts presented 
in this unique book throw considerable light on modern theo- 
ries of free trade and i^rotoction in world trade poUcies/’ 

4 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: Studies in Applied Eco- 
nomics and World Economy 

Vol. I. 

Post-war World-movements in Convmerce, Economic Legis- 
lation, Industrialism and Technical Education (Madras), 
Demy. Pages 464. Pri^e Ils. 8. 

Sociological Review (London): ‘'This book k^of interest to 
ns Westerners, on its own merits of extensive knowledge of us ; 
as well as for its presentment of Indian outlooks beyond those 
commonly current. For instead of abstract politics we. have 
here concrete economics, and seen as fundamental to politics, 
largely of a new kind.. To the general students of economics 
this treatment should be suggestive ; indeed at its best it is 
exemplary. Prof, Sarkar has for many years been studying 
one European country after the other, and from many viow- 
l>oints; so his book Ls a result not oply of reading, but of wide 
personal intercourse and travel, and full of economic informa- 
tion and social rejection from all these sources. With all his 
descriptive concreteness there are largo and bold generaliza- 
tion; and these ranging over France and Germany, from 
America to Japan and of course from India to Britain, and 
home again ; in fact leading up to a broad sketch of an eco- 
nomic policy, very comprehensive for young India. Alike as 
widely informative and as actively stimulating, this book will 
bo found well worth looking through and thinking over both 
in East and West.*’ 

Technik and Wirtschaft (Berlin): "Would be of consi- 
derable use even to critical European th^rists and practical 
men whoso demands are more extensive. The technical side 
of the latest developments has also been plentifully exhibited. 
In regard to this item as well as other parts of the book the 
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author has laid under contribution pleriiS^ of German 
writings/’ 

Vol. II. 

ComparaVvo Industrialism and its^Equations with special 
reference to Economic India (Calcutti). Demy o20 pages. 
Nine Charts. Price lls. 6. 

American Economic Review: “Prof. Sarkar, a well 
known Ipdian scholar, endeavours to determine a proper eco- 
nomicf)olicy for IncKa. There is something reminiscent of 
Fredc'riek List’s stages of economic development in Prof. 
Sarkar’ s position. The author believes that fresh significance 
will he givef? to the study of economic organization and social 
structure if the relationships between the regions of the 
ksecoiid’ Industrial Revolution (England, France, Germany 
and the IT.S.A.) and those now entering upon their first Indus- 
trial Revolution (India, China, the Balkans, South America 
etc.) are fully understood. He condiides that the standards 
of living in western Europe and the U.SA. can be raised only 
to the extent of a simultaneous development in the industrial- 
ly less d(?veloped countries.” . 

Allgemeines Statistjsches Archiv tder.a) : “The author 

before making use of the figures has taken care to examine 

. • • • 

their dependability and significance. It is because of this 
caution coupled with an internatioiifil and synthetic survey of 
economic events that he has been able to offer a judgment 
on the topic's in question that is faultfess both in theory and 
economic po licy . ’ ’ 

Prof. Andre Siegtrl^cS (Paris) : “In the chapters conse- 
crated to capitalism in Bengal and rationalization in Indian 
industry are discussed the questions of mighty interest and I 
rejoice to study them under your direction,” 

5 

A SCHEME OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT FOR 
YOUNG INDIA (Calcutta) . Double Crown 42 pages . Price 
Re. 0-S-]). 
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Prof. F. W. Taussig (Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., U.S«A,) : ‘^You lay out a large iDrogramme in a states- 
manlike way. What you aim to do would tax to the utmost 
the capacity of any sot of pcoj)le.” 

Prof. E. R. A. Seligman (New York); ‘'Glad to notice 
that you do not share the opinions of your compatriot Gandhi 
about the industrial future. Very sensible and worth while.” 

$pciology and Social Research (University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, U.S.A.) : “Gives a plan for meeting 
the widespread poverty conditions in India through such 
factors as the development of new’ industries and the importa- 
tion of foreign capital.” 


IL 

SOCIOLOCY AKD CULTURE-HISTORY 

THE SOCIOLOGY OF POPULATION with special re- 
ference to optimum, standard of living and progress : A 
study in Societal Relativities (Calcutta). Royal octavo loC) 
pages.. Six charts, , Price I^s. 3. 

Man (Royal Anthropological Institute, London) : 

“To show that, whether we consider growth of iropulation, 
or distribution, or standard of living, India is not unique but 
has an a.ssemblage of problems which are also illustrated in 
other areas. It is a book which w'ill give those who are interest- 
ed in Indian and especially Bengalese life a certain amount of 
insight into the thought of Indian intellectuals. The declines 
in the growth-curve of x>opulation, in birth rates and mortality 
rates are clearly indicated ; but whereas the West-Europe 
birth rate began to decline soon after 1880 that of India re- 
mained very high until 1910.” 

American Sociological Review: “Sarkar^s conclusions are 
consonant wdth prevalent contemporary sc holarly exi^ression on 
the eugenic treatment of class am^ caste problems, differential 
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fertility, and economic, religious, political and otlier torms ol 
determinism. * * * The Soriolooy oj Vopulatlon 

has value for occidental rcader% who are interested in the 
population, •economic and sociological data the author has 
assembled for India and Bengal. The sections on indstrializa- 
tion and changing classes are significant contributions.” 

Giornale degli Economisti e Rivista di Statistica (Rome) : 
^‘The author sifccceds in giving a notion of the in/dpient 
demographics revolution going on in India on account of the 
cverincreasing fusions between the members of the diverse 
races, castes, religions, languages etc.” 

MenscTi en Matschappij (Amsterdam): *^The work which 
is the result of extensive knowledge has importance for us in 
two respects. First, it gives us knowledge of and insight into 
the actual social life of British India. Further, and this not 
less important, the work enables us to see how over there in 
India our European science and theories are analyzed and 
applied to the solution of their own problems. Therefore it 
enriches our knowdedge and enables us to get rid of our 
onesidedness.” 

Geopolitik (Berlin): ‘‘The authm* is well-known to our 
readers bn account of the reviews of his works of high merit. 
In this his latest work has been j4aced the Indian space-struc- 
ture in the perspective of the wtjrld’s poimlation question. 

* * it would be very instructive to follow Sarkar in 

his (‘omparison of the life-curves^ of the Indian provinces 
with those of Europe, Ja^^an etc.” 


COMPARATIVE BIRTH, DEATH AND GROWTH RATES 

A Study of tl^e Nine Iiidiait Provkiees in the Background of 
Eur-Ainerican and Japanese Vital Statistics (Calcutta). Nine 
Charts. Ilupee one. 

Prof, Joseph-Barthelemy (Paris); “The learned exposi- 
tion awakens the most living interest and confers the greatest 
profit .i’ 
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Dr. L. J. Dublin, Statistician of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. (New York)» author of Length oj Life : ‘4t is 
an extremely valuable and interesting document.” 

Prof. Jean Brunhts., (Paris): ‘‘This study is particularly 
valuable to me and is being signalized in the next edition of 
La Geographie Ilumaine'^ 

Revue Internationale de Socloiogie (Paris): “In 1921 
Prof. Sarkar left an enduring inij)ression in France by deliver- 
ing a course of six lectures at the University of Paris in 'which 
he discussed his theme in masterly manner. * ^ * In the 

study presented at Rome the Professor has exhibited the same 
qualities of iierspicuity and precision which attracted his 
audience at Paris. * * * It is in fdet a very precious docu- 

ment for studies in contemimrary statistics and sociology.” 

Population (London): “India, according to Professor 
Sarkar^s able study, is moving westwards in its demography. 
But even if she ‘should be ‘in a position during the next gene- 
ration of maintain an ascending growth curve in tune with the 
rising tide of industrialization, she would be but following, as 
in other phases of eeonomico-cultural development, the 
XDioneers from 1810 to 1901.’ The jiloneers are, of course, 
England, Belgium, Germany, etc.” 

3 

INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION 
(LONDON), Crown 141 pages. Price Rui>ee 1-4-0. 

The Pioneer (Allahabad): “Admirsiblo aim. Written 
in the style of Herbert Spencer or Benjamin Kidd. An idea- 
list, a fervent seeker after truth.” 

4 

COMPARATIVE PEDAGOGICS IN RELATION TO 
PUBLIC FINANCE AND NATIONAL WEALTH (Calcutta): 

Double crown 134 pages. Price Rujiee One. ^ 
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5 

CHINESE RELIGION THROUGH HINDU EYES; A 

Study in the Tendencies of As^tic Mentality (Shanghai). 
Royal Octavcf 363 pages. Price Rupees i3. 

Quarterly Journal (Indo- Japanese* Association, Tokyo): 
‘JThe book is not only a volume on comparative religion, but 
will be useful to those who want to get the oriental interpre- 
tation ctf oriental* history 

* • 6 

THE FOLK ELEMENT IN HI^IDU CULTURE: A Con- 
tribution Socio-Religious Studies in Hindu Folk-Institu- 
tions (London). Pages 33% Price Rs. 15. 

The Scotsman (Glasgow) : ‘^An interesting and pro- 
foundly learned study. It will be welcomed by all students 
who u'ish to be well informed as to what modern scholarship 
is doing for the reconstruction of Indian history. An im- 
portant (‘ontribution to the scientific study of Hindu sociol- 
ogy.^’ 

The Literary Digest (New York); A book for the specia- 
list and for him has unique value.” 

7 , 

• LOVE IN HINDU LITERATURE (Tokyo). Demy 94 
Pages. Price Rupees 2, 

Current Opinion (New York):^ “The attempt to take 
the divine poetry of Radha-Krishna literature which has 
always been regarded as an allegory of the mystical union 
between God and the soul and to secularize it is the task of 
Prof. B. K. Sarkar.” 

8 

THE A&STHETICS OF VbUNS INDIA (Calcutta). 
Double Crown. 1^1 Pages. Price Rupees 2. 

9 

HiNDU ART ITS HUMANISM AND MODERNISM ; 

An introductory Essay (New York). Price Rupees 2-8-0. 
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10 

HINDU ACHIEVEMENTS IN EXACT SCIENCE. A 

Study in the History of Scit^itifie Development (New York). 
Double Crown 95 Pages., Price Rupees 3. » 

t 

The British Medical Journal (London) :^'The work is 
clearly arranged and pleasantly written and will be ioinid 
both interesting and instructive.'^ 

American Anthropologist (New York): valuabTe,! sum- 

mary and worth reading.'’ 

International Journal^ of Ethics (Chicago): ' The im- 

]3ortanee of the information is both scientific and mpral.'' 

Indian Education (London): VThe author gives a large 
amount of information citing authorities and stating the case 
with a calmness and moderation that inspire resi)ect. The 
statement is condensed and stimulating at the same time.''’ 

n 

DIE LEBENSANSCHAUUNG DES INDERS (Leipzig), 
Royal Octavo. 66 pages. Price Rui>ees 3. 

This work in German is entitled the 11 ijidii View oj Li jt 
and deals with the materialism and political tendencies of the 
Indian peoi)ie, the socdal idiilosophy of Young India, Indian 
feminism, modern Indian wafer-colours etc. 

12 

CREATIVE INDIA From Mohenjo Daro to the Age of 
Rarnakrishna-Vivekananda (Lahore). Demy Octavo. 725 
Images. Price Rui^ees 15. 


Ch. 1 
Ch. II 
Ch. Ill 

Ch. IV. 

Ch. V. 


Content^ 

India as a Creator of Values. 

Indian Creatidns in Institutions. . 

The Creations of Hindu Philoso^nhy in Political 
Science. 

The Literature, Art and Social Philosophy of 
the Indian People. 

The Creations of Moderrn India. 
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Revue Internationale de Sociologie (P^ris) : ^^Doubly 
valuable in the interest of India as well as of truth will 
be the sibandpoint of the author. He invites us to X 3 lace 
the things in a larger and -truer® perspective. While furnish- 
ing us witfi i)lenty of facts he* • renews oven the 
I^hysiognomy of those whom we thought we knew. We 
>^jist have to modify from now on our scale, and if one may 
also venture to say, our chart of human values, no longer 
iinagiive* India as iijimobile but understand that her history 
like that of all the great peojjles is made ui> of alternate 
I)hascs of conquest and stagnationf of generous magnificent 
contributicgis as well as of occasional borrowings. Nobody 
is more qualified to tell Us that by the side of her great 
mystics or often in their persons India has produced her 
scholars, artists and men of action, that the most diverse 
political institutions were acclimatized on her soil, and 
finally, that the knowledge and domination of Nature made 
there as much progress as in any other region of the 
civilised world. The author is a representative of modern 
India, an economist and a sociologist who while practising 
the methods of occidental science has known how to enrich 
apd not. to deny the moral patrimony of his nation. The 
author does nor ignore the gravid monuments of literature 
ami religious philosoi^hy such aj are generally known to 
be the creations of India. He is specially interested in 
sui)i3lenienting them with the evidences of a more temporal 
and secular activity.’’ 

International Journal of Ethics (Chicago) : '^To become 
truly ai)preciative *of ‘hydra-headed creative India’ it is 
necessary to put oneself un4or the guidance of Pandit Sarkar. 
Perhaps for the first time has the subject been presented in 
such a readabie, Western garb which makes us almost forget 
that India lies ^ Asia. From a deep well of knowledge, a 
versatility without surrender of accuracy, and an astonishing 
familiarity with up-to-tho minute American, English, French, 
German and Italian sources, often cited in the original, 
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Professor Sark^»* has written a most delightful work. It is a 
gift to charm with scholarship, and it is eminently possessed 
our author, tho internationally known economist and 
sociologist of Calcutta Univet'sity'^ 

13 

Sukraniti (Sukra’s Polities, Economics and Sociology 7 
rendered into English (Allahabad). Royal Qctavo 300 pages. 
Price tes. 6. 


14 

THE POSITIVE BACKGROUND OF HINDU SiiCIOLOGY 

(Allahabad). 


VOI. I. 


Introduction to Hindu Positivism. Royal Octavo 
770 pages. Price Rs. 1C. 

Prof. J. «l. Meyer, German translator of Kautalya’s 
Artha.^hastra : 

^‘The most important in this book naturally is tho 
new viewpoint on Indian art and culture-history. This had 
already been known from the authcfr’s numerous previous 
works. . But in this, work the now ideas have been brought 
out in a considerably larger dimension. Altogether new 
fields have been mostly exhibited, and in the fields on 
which the study has been commenced by the author investi- 
gations will have to go on for generations. His criticism of 
the researches on Kautaliya is very often appropriate and 
acceptable.’’ 

Vol. II, 

Hindu Materialism and Natural Sciences. A study in 
the Utilization of the Earth, Minerals, Plants’ and Animals. 
Royal Octavo 750 pages. Price Rs. 12. t 

Sir Gilbert Murray (Oxford): ‘‘Not only full of learning 
but full of points that may throw light on tho problems of my 
own studies.” 
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Prof. R.R. Marett, President, Folk-lore Society of London: 
*‘lt will be of the greatest value to an anthropologist.’’ 

Pr^f. Alfred Marshall (Ccmbridge): ‘‘It is an important 
contribution to our knowledge oPIndia.” 

Isis (Brussels): “Pleased to fiftd in the postulate of 
Professor Sarkar a novel and fruitful method in the study of 
^ipclian civilization.” 


VOl. Ill, 

Hindu Politics and Economics^. Parts I. and II. Iloyal 
Octavo 500 pages. Price Its. 8. 

15 

THE FUTURISM OF YOUNG ASIA and other Essays on 
the Relations between the East and the West (Berlin). Super- 
Royal Octavo 410 i)ages. Price Rupees 9. 

Manchester Guardian: “An introductory essay and five 
astonishing monograidis.” 

American Political Science Review: “The wide range of 
subjects intelligently discussed revcrfils evidence of unusual 
.versatility on the part of the author.” 

Sueddeutsche Monatshefte (Munich): “Can be •regarded 

as a guide to the ideas of leaders of the Asian movement, 
hlverybody who undertakes a deeper and more intensive inves- 
tigation in this i)roblem, in so fariis the exhibition of surg- 
ing ideas is concerned, will have to begin chiefly by analyzing 
Sarkar’ s f)hilosophical fresco of awakening Asia. The most 
magnificent of all presentations from the Asian standpoint 
known to me.” ^ 

The Statesman (Calcu|ta): “European writers, he alleges 
with some tr^ith, have sought to l^elittle Indian achievements. 
There is truth the criticism of the fallacies committed by 
Western scholars in the application of the comparative method 
to the study of race-questions. The criticism is undoubtedly 
justified and applies to many of the books which are regarded 
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as standard worlds ui)on the manners and philosophy oi the 
East.” 

Sozialwissenschaftllches LIteraturblatt (lleiehsarbeits- 
ministerium, Berlin) : ‘‘lleniinds ns in many ways of our 
Oswald Spengler on account of startlingly many-sided erudi- 
tion and intellectual flexibility with which this scholarship 
traverses in a powerful manner all the regions and ei)ochs of 
human culture.” 

16 

GREETINGS TO YOUNG INDIA: Messages of C ultural 
and Social Reconstruction (Calcutta). Part 1. Second 
Edition. Double Crown 190 pages. Price Rupee One. 

Calcutta Review: ‘‘Whatever Prof. Sarkar has got to 
say invites attention. His suggestions are not commonplace 
but fresh, not vague but definite, iJroceeding from a luinJ 
not crude but well informed. He is one of those rare critics 
who come out with a constitutive programme.” 

17 

THE MIGHT OF MAN IN THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
OF RAMAKRISHNA AND VIVEKa'NANDA (Sri Rama- 
krishna <Math, Madras). Double ('rown. 28 pages. Two 
Portraits. Price Re. 0-4-0. 

Prof. S. R. Steinmetz (Amsterdam); ‘'It is a most 
happy event of the greate.st significance that you enrich 
European sociology with your studies and publications. You 
correct thereby our one-sidedness.” 

Dr. H. Goetz (Kern Institute, Leyden, Holland) : “You 
have the great ijerspective and th^' comprehensive cultural 
orientation which in my opinion is your speciality and is the 
only one that can do justice to' the contemporary 4>roblems of 
the world. Your right appreciation of non-European cultures, 
free as much from unlimited glorification as from one-sided 
condemnation, is valuable for the betterment of relations 
between the East and the West.” 
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HI. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 


THE SCIENCE OF HISTORY AND THE HOPE OF 
MANKIND (London^. Crown 84 images. Riipoe Oiio. 

Open Court (Chicago) : “The book shows an unusnally 
eoncfoption of history not eomraonly found in scholars of 
orioi?}4il birth. Th(i main tendency is to show the iiaratnoinib 
im])ortancc of world forces for the d'eveloi:)ment of every single 
nation.’’ 


Nw Opel 

brcmil CO 


• 2 

THE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS AND THEORIES OF 
HINDUS: A Study in Comparative Politics (Leipzig). 

J loyal 270 pages. I Is. 9. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (London): “The book 
is a study in comparative Hindu political constitutions and 
(‘oncepts. He seeks to give a rcaidable acetount, and this he has 
done with frequent allusions and much elegant writing.” . 

International Review Of Missions (London): ‘LV remark- 
ably incisive and learned piece of sholatship. 

• Social Forces (University of North Carolina, Chapel 
]fill, North Carolina, U. 8 . A.): '“The most useful survey of 
the theories of India which has •thus far appeared in the 
English language.” 

OrientaliSGhe Literaturzeitung (^.eipzig): “Undoubtedly 
an interesting and stimulating book on account of the rich- 
ness of its (‘ontents. , The author is obviously quite at home in 
the historical, economic and historico-philosophical literature 
of the West. The value of the work lies in the manner in 
which the author has handled the ^vast material and thereby 
certainly prcp*ared the way for future researches.” 

• 3 

THE POLITICS OF BOUNDARIES and Tendencies in 
International Relations (Calcutta). Yol. 1. Second Editio^^ 
I)oubl( 4 Crown 310 pages. Price Rupees 2-8-0. 
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Prof. F. W/ Cokefi author of Becent and Contemporary 
Political Theory : “The range of observation and understand- 
ing is extraordinary.” * 

Prof. Harry Barney (H6W York): author of the History 
of Western Civilization: “Arouses the highest admiration for 
scholarship and jjhilosophic tone.” 

Modern Review (Calcutta): “Suggests points of view s'^art- 
lingly now to the Indian reader. Prof. Sarkar is' t?.o one 
Indian who has studied international relations, especiallj^ in 
their economic aspect, at . irst hand in Germany, France and 
Italy. He docs not merely copy news but has his own original 
contribution to make, and he can take in the whole situation 
at a glance, and deliver himself boldly as to the conclusion to 
be drawn from it. As against the romantic Mazzinian cult 
of the nation with the unity of language, race and (ailture 
Prof. Sarkar presents the realistic and positive theory ol tlu‘ 
state.” 

4 

THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHIES SINCE 1905 

(Madras), Second Edition Double Crown. Pages 404. Its. I. 

Prof. Ernest Barker (Cambridge, Oxford, and 

London): “Of genuine service to students in directing their 
attention to the scope of literature in our subject during the 
last quarter of century. 1 have found it singularly useful. 
What amazes me is the v ny in which you have kept abreast 
of all the most recent literature and to master its contents. 
You have put all who are interested in xmlitical philosophy 
under a great debt and 1 am glad to acknowledge myself, 
as I do most sincerely, your grateful debtor. 

Prof. Bertrand Russfit (C?nmbridgo) : **The work is 
very well carried out and preserves objectivity successfully. 
The references to me were quite accurate.” ' 

•Prof. L. T. Hobhouse (London): “It is quite a useful 
book of reference and the difficult problems of arrangement 
are skilfully handled.” 
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Prof. C. Bougie (Paris): ‘‘A very well*excciite(i survey 
calculated to render the greatest services”. 

Tecrfnik und Wirtschaft (Bylin): ^ 'The author has gone 
beyond the iiistory of dogmas and enters the field of syste- 
matic analysis.” * 

Journal of Indian History: ‘‘Ho has tried with success to 
li^^st'to the views he expounds”. 

^ry. Othmar Spann (Vienna): “This extraordi/iarily 
compi^diensive work*arrested my social attention. It is a 
splendid performance.” 

5 

THE Pressure of labour upon constitution 

AND LAW (Benares). J)oiible drown. GO Pages, Price 0-8-0. 
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